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INTRODDCTICN 


In  order  to  understand  lust  what  has  developed 
in  the  history  of  folk  music  throughout  the  past  centuries 
a  brief  resume  of  the  situation  is  first  necessary:  we 
shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  understand  '^^ore  fully  the 
results  of  this  particular  form  of  nationalism.,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  material  has  brouscht  to  the 
great  composers  musical  values  of  real  importance.  Since 
Europe  has  been  the  most  musically  alert  section  of  the 
world  since  the  early  centuries,  and  has  developed  the 
most  during  the  last  two,  we  shall  limit  our  investigation 
to  that  continent. 

From  the  earliest  part  of  the  medieval  period 
until  the  present,  the  popular  music  of  Europe,  -  the  folk 
music  -  has  continued  to  flow  in  an  underground  stream; 
while  the  written,  formal,  or  classical  m.usic  may  be  lik- 
ened to  the  main  official  waterway.     The  two  have  constant- 
ly .Coined  forces,  however,  and,  at  times,  the  underground 
stream,  has  actually  flowed  in  advance  of  that  on  the  sur- 
face, even  forcing  it  to  change  its  course.    The  interfer- 
ence from  professional  music  has  been  so  slight  in  some 
countries  that  folk  music  has  accumulated  extensively,  and 
is  now  highly  valued.    The  development  of  such  music  among 
the  Germanic  races,  for  example,  is  especially  important; 
for  the  healthy  sturdiness  of  the  ancient  Teuton,  -  virile, 
assertive,  masterful,  yet  also  tender,  reflective  and  re- 
ligious -  continued  for  centuries  to  express  itself  in  every 
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kind  of  music,  with  an  eagerness  and  grace  that  have  be- 
come proverbial.     Practically  the  sane  thing  might  be  said 
of  the  folk  music  of  the  Romance  lands,  or  of  that  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  regions 
where  the  Slavs  have  gradually  pushed  their  way  into  the 
circle  of  modem  civilization. 

There  was  a  time  when  com.posers  shunned  folk 
music  in  its  true  form  as  barbarous,  but  today  the  atti- 
tude has  changed  to  one  of  respect,  almost  of  reverence; 
indeed,  there  Is  no  more  valuable  element,  it  is  being 
recoimized,  in  the  evolution  of  modem  styles  than  this 
same  despised  music  of  the  people.     It  has  veritably  fur- 
nished com.posers  with  such  a  mass  of  new  material  with 
which  to  work  that  the  stone  once  despised  has  again  become 
the  head  of  the  comer. 

The  greatest  of  care,  moreover,  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  folk  songs  as  they  were  actually  sung,  -  m.is takes 
and  all.    Especially  since  the  invention  of  the  phonograph  has 
their  scientific  study  progressed,  and  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands of  the  songs  of  many  nations  have  been  recorded,  -  as, 
for  exam.ple,  in  the  National  Museum  at  Budapest,  where  m.any 
Hungarian  songs  and  dances  may  be  heard  today.    These  re- 
sults, some  may  think,  are  merely  of  scientific  interest,  - 
ethnological  or  psychological  data  -  rather  than  of  artistic 
value,  but  these  same  tunes,  nevertheless,  are  accessible  to 
present-day  musicians,  and  often  appear  in  our  own  art  music , 
Most  of  the  folk  songs  now  available  to  the  music  lover,  how- 
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ever,  have  not  the  stlgrra  of  "science"  attached  to  them. 
Nearly  all  those  which  have  been  published  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  been  carefully  edited,  showing 
a  concern  that  the  tunes  should  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  unacconpanled  form. 

It  Is  Indeed  difficult  to  write  the  harrony  for 
these  folk  tunes  In  the  manner  required  at  the  present  tire. 
The  peculiarities  of  their  original  character  should  be  pre- 
served, and  this  Is  almost  impossible  with  our  usual  mode  of 
harmonizing.    When  folk  tunes,  founded  on  some  scale  differing 
from  that  of  the  present  day,  are  harmonized  according  to  our 
scale,  the  change  often  destroys  their  beauty  and  character. 
The  harmonic  progressions  which  we  are  prohibited  from  using 
appear  in  embryo  in  folk  tunes,  and, if  omitted,  change  their 
character  materially.     This  is  particularly  so  in  Hungarian 
music,  where  sequences  of  chords  are  used  which  sound  impossi- 
ble.    (Bela  Eartok's  com.posl tions  are  the  most  notable  exam- 
ple of  this  dissonance  in  modem  music.) 

Great  would  be  the  advantage  which  com.posers  micrht 
derive  from,  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  various  scales 
found  in  folk  music.     By  employing  these  ludlciously  they 
would  find  it  within  their  power  to  produce  new  and  beautiful 
effects,  and,  as  one  scale  is  better  suited  than  another  for 
the  expression  of  a  certain  emotion,  their  compositions  would 
gain  much  in  variety. 

For  a  complete  appreciation  of  national  music  we 
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have  more  than  the  mere  music  itself  to  consider;  we  must 
also  take  into  account  the  traits  and  environment  of  the 
people  from  which  it  has  spru.ng.    This  will  be  attempted 
in  the  following  chapters.    Music,  to  be  sure,  is  a  univer- 
sal language,  but  each  race,  it  will  be  seen,  has  used  this 
language  in  its  own  way.    The  most  striking  fact  about  pres- 
ent-day music  is  the  richness  and  variety  which  has  been 
gained  from  a  free  expression  of  each  nation's  personality 
without  infringing  in  the  least  upon  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  set  forth  in  a  brief  m.anner  the  type  of 
folk  music  which  is  characteristic  of  each  prominent  Euro- 
pean nation,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  give  typical  ex- 
amples of  these  special  types,  in  order  to  show  the  influ- 
ence of  a  renascent  nationalism  upon  the  works  of  each 
country's  m.ost  representative  composers. 


NORTHERN  COUNTRIES 
Germany 

In  no  country  has  music  held  so  prominent  a 
place  as  in  Germany,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  song, 
dating  from  the  eighth  century,  up  to  the  present.  It 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
however,  that  any  collection  was  m.ade  of  folk  songs. 
Some  of  these  earliest  German  Volkslieder  were  in  the 
ecclesiastical  modes  and  were  of  great  melodic  beauty. 
They  showed  considerable  development  in  rhythm  and  form., 
and  were  m.arked  with  earnestness  and  dignity,  while  m.any 
of  their  sublects  were  historical.    Later  on  when  the 
Volkslied  was  at  its  height,  almost  every  sentiment  and 
occupation  had  its  own  songs;  the  best,  however,  were  un- 
doubtedly the  love  songs.     About  this  tire  also  sacred 
cradle  songs  and  Christmas  carols  came  into  prominence, 

Gennstfiy  coaxed  her  folk  songs  upward  to  illumine 
and  inspire  the  whole  nation  to  great  deeds;  hence,  many 
are  to  be  found  in  the  church,    Martin  Luther  accepted  the 
folk  song  of  the  people  as  indispensable.    He  borrowed  his 
hymn  melodies  from  favorite  folk  songs,  or  wrote  some  simi- 
lar in  style,  thus  linking  these  hymns  times,  or  chorales , 
with  those  already  universally  popular.     Of  these  chorales 
one  was  originally  a  love  song,  and  was  first  published  by 
Hans  L.  Hassler,  in  1600;  this  was  later  used  by  Bach  in 
his  "Saint  Matthew  Passion."    So  appropriate  are  these  tunes 
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to  the  sacred  text,  that  they  are  more  expressive  of  the 
words  in  the  chorale  than  in  the  Volkslied. 

During  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Volkslieder  were 
especially  felt  in  every  branch  of  music.    The  greatest 
masters  borrowed  melodies  from  them,  and  not  only  did 
they  ingeniously  arrange  them  as  polyphonic  songs  in  secu- 
lar music  but  they  also  made  them  the  foundations  of  their 
greatest  and  most  ambitious  sacred  works.    More  than  half 
the  m.elodies  of  the  chorale  books  were  originally  folk 
tunes . 

In  his  organ  compositions,  .Tohann  Sebastian 
Bach  (1685-1750)  was  careful  to  choose  only  familiar  and 
favorite  tunes,  so  that  they  might  stand  out  and  be  easily 
recognized  against  an  intricate  structure  of  interweaving 
counter-m.elodies .    The  chorale  was  vitally  connected  with 
popular  life  and  feeling,  and  so  in  a  great  many  of  his  sa- 
cred works  these  severe  yet  dis-nified  tunes  were  conspicu- 
ous, often  serving  as  the  musical  text  for  the  whole.  Bach 
realized  the  necessity  for  strong  thematic  material  for  his 
contrapuntal  works,  and  it  was  in  these  that  the  chorale 
was  elaborated  until  it  attained  an  unsurpassed  errandeur. 
In  his  "Passion"  oratorios,  Bach  used  many  of  these  chorales, 
and  the  one  referred  to  above  seemed  to  be  his  favorite,  for 
he  used  it  five  times  in  the  "Saint  Matthew  Passion".     It  is 
the  one  set  to  the  words,  "0  Sacred  Head  Now  Wounded,"  which 
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begins  In  the  old  Phrygian  mode,  and  Is  very  dignified  and 
devotional.    He  also  harmonized  many  of  these  chorales  which 
were  sung  by  the  people  in  the  churches  where  he  was  organ- 
ist. 

Bach  was  also  perfectly  familiar  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  dance  forms,  and  adopted,  therefore,  the  "Suite" 
which  was  a  group  of  dance  tunes,  and  developed  it  more  than 
had  been  done  since  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.    The  orig- 
inal patterns  of  the  principal  dances  came  from  various  coun- 
tries, -  the  allemande  probably  from  southern  Germany;  the 
courante ,  in  one  of  its  form.s,  fror  France,  and  in  the  other, 
from  Italy;  the  sarabande ,  from  Spain,  had  greater  lyrical 
and  emotional  value;  and  the  gigue  from  England,  which  was 
originally  the  fullest  of  life  and  hum.or,  but  often  was 
handled  with  much  contrapuntal  intricacy.     In  the  hands  of 
a  few  great  masters,  of  whom.  Bach  was  chief,  these  dances 
attained  distinction  and  real  power.    He  wrote  over  twenty 
works  of  the  suite  class,  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  sets 
known  as  the  "French,"  the  "English,"  and  the  "German." 

George  Frederic  Handel  (1685-1759)  has  also  given 
us  many  charming  dances  in  his  suites.    That  superb  air, 
"Lascla  ch'io  pianga,"  in  "Rinaldo,"  is  a  sarabande  of 
lyrical  beauty.     The  melody  in  his  famous  "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony" of  the  "Niessiah"  was  one  of  the  folk  songs  which 
he  heard  sung  by  the  Italian  shepherds  who  came  to  Rome 
at  Christmas  to  perform  their  pastoral  melodies  before 
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the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Vlrc^ln.    These  slcillanl  are  son^e 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Italian  folk  music  which  date 
back  many  centuries. 

The  freshness  in  the  instrumental  melodies  of 
Toseph  Haydn  (1732-1809)  is  largely  to  be  accounted  for 
by  his  Croatian  ancestry.     These  simple  folk  of  southern 
Austria  are  one  of  the  m.ost  musical  races  in  the  world, 
for  they  have  a  wealth  of  folk  songs  and  dances.  T.'elodies 
were  Haydn's  birthright,  therefore,  and  m.any  of  his  themes 
are  adaptations  of  actual  folk  songs,  -  for  example,  the 
"Salomon  Symphony  in  E*"'  every  movement  of  which  is  founded 
on  a  Croatian  folk  song.    Wany  of  these  naive  folk  melodies 
are  found  as  themes  for  the  slow  movem.ents  in  his  symphonies, 
"The  Surprise,"  "The  Clock,"  and  others,  where  they  lend 
themselves  m.ore  successfully  in  variation  form,  and  are  easily 
recognized  despite  the  graceful  ornamentation  that  is  woven 
about  them..    The  dance  influence  is  seen  in  the  sharpness  and 
elasticity  of  his  rhythms,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  energy  of 
his  melodies  often  run  into  a  frolicsomie  hum.or.     In  his  "Sur- 
prise Sym.phony"  the  theme  of  the  rondo  is  a  Hungarian  peas- 
ant dance,  in  which  he  gives  full  swing  to  his  fancy.  Living 
with  the  FIsterhazy  family  in  Hu.ncrary  was  the  means  of  Haydn 
drawing  inspiration  from  Hungarian  dances  and  son<?s,  and  we 
find  subtle  tinges  of  melancholy  which  the  less  sensitive 
listener  mi^ht  not  seem  to  hear  because  of  the  careless  gaye- 
ty  in  his  rhythmical  vivacity.    Some  of  his  symphony  themes. 
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however,  were  original  melodies,  comlnf5  from  an  imagination 
saturated  with  the  folk  song  spirit. 

Goethe  was  particularly  Interested  in  the  revival 
of  a  national  form  of  opera  under  the  composer  .t.  a,  Hlller, 
and  was  stimulated  to  write  ballads ,  which  in  turn  acted 
powerfully  in  developing  the  German  song,  -  by  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  others  -  to  the  volksthftmliche  Lieder.  Both 
Mozart  and  Schubert  (1797-1828)  wrote  songs  in  this  style, 
but  Schubert's  songs  are  far  superior  works  of  art.  Fis 
m.elodies  are  unsurpassed.    His  little  "Haiden-'^Sslein"  is 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  Volkslled  that  has  come  down 
to  us.    There  was  nothing  that  Schubert  enjoyed  better  than 
to  walk  into  the  country  to  hear  those  miaint  folks  sing 
their  songs  and  dances  at  some  holiday  of  merrymaking  .  Hun- 
garian peasant  dances  seemed  especially  to  appeal  to  him.,  and 
of  these  he  used  several  in  his  works,  but  he  had  a  pure  cre- 
ative R;enius  that  supplied  him  with  the  most  of  his  them.es, 
which  literally  flowed  from  him. 

Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856),  like  ^ranz  Schubert, 
was  also  Inspired  in  many  of  his  compositions  by  peasant 
songs  and  dances.    He  tried  to  portray  the  poetic  moods  of 
these  people,  as  is  illustrated  in  his  "Camavol"  which  is 
a  brilliant  scene  of  shifting  colors     and  varied  types  of 
people,  -  som.e  careless,  whimsical,  or  meditative,  but  all 
in  the  true  carnival  spirit  of  gayety  and  keen  Interest  in 
life.     In  his  larger  works  also  we  find  traces  of  country 
atmosphere . 
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Robert  Franz  (1815-1892)  was  frequently  Influ- 
enced b/  the  Volkslled  and  the  chorale  in  wrltint;  his 
songs.     The  occasional  employment  of  progressions  founded 
upon  the  old  church  modes,  and  the  subtle  mingling  of  ma- 
jor and  minor  tonality,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press delicate  changes  of  m.eaning,  as  is  so  often  manifest- 
ed in  his  exquisite  songs. 

In  the  finale  of  his  "Italian  Symphony",  ^elix 
Kiendelssohn-Bartholdy  (1809-1847)  has  introduced  a  saltar- 
ello  which  he  was  inspired  to  write  by  seeing  it  danced  at 
the  carnival  in  Rome.     This  was  a  dance  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  move- 
ment which  goes  into  leaping.    It  is  performed  especially  by 
the  gardeners  and  vintners.    The  movements  of  both  dance  and 
music  are  of  exceptionally  original  character,  -  the  man 
plays  the  guitar  and  his  partner  strikes  a  tam.bourine  while 
dancing,  thus  supplying  local  color.     As  the  source  of  his 
second  movement,  Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  had  in  mind  an 
old  Bohemian  folk  song.     In  tme  Volkslied  style  also,  is 
his  song,  "Hs  ist  bestim.mt." 

There  are  many  echoes  of  foreign  folk  tunes  in 
the  string  quartets  and  symphonies  of  Ludwlg  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827)  which  show  that  his  art  has  a  real  reference  to 
the  folk  song,  and  that  he  actually  brought  it  within  his 
emotional  range.     "Hermann  Kretzschmar  has  discovered  in  the 
thematic  m.aterial  of  the  'Sixth  (Pastoral)  Symphony'  and  in 
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the  resultant  general  color  scheme  of  the  work  a  strong 
Slavic  tone,  to  which,  he  claims,  may  be  traced  an  im- 
portant early  Impulse  in  the  building  up  of  the  Slavic 
schools.    The  movement  entitled  'village  dance'  is  a 
country  dance  whose  rustic  measures  form  a  scherzo  in 
close  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  work.      The  princi- 
pal theme  has  grotesque  humor  in  its  passages,  and  por- 
trays a  still  more  bucolic  uncouthness         The  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo  in  the  "Seventh  Symphony"  was  taken  from  an 
Austrian  folk  song.    Sir  George  Grove  has  called  attention 
to  the  marked  Irish  character  of  the  entire  symphony,  at- 
tributing it  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  at  a  period 
shortly  following  Beethoven's  work  upon  the  Irish  songs 
and  showing  their  strong  influence  upon  him.    Of  the  open- 
ing them.e  of  the  last  movement,  he  says,  "It  is  a  reel,  pure 
and  sim.ple,  though  gigantic  in  structure.    The  first  them.e 
is  a  2-4  version  of  the  final  phrase  of  'Kitty  Coleramie . '  "•5:-"<- 
"Beethoven  made  a  collection  of  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Russian  and  other  songs.    This  work  led  to  no  lasting  revival 
of  folk  music,  for  Beethoven's  arrangements  of  the  songs 
robbed  them  of  their  specifically  national  character  and  re- 
sulted in  an  inorganic  blend  of  folk  song  with  international, 
cultured  music."-"-v-v-    Likewise  the  theme  of  the  final  chorus 
in  his  "Ninth  Symphony",  according  to  V/asielewski ,  originated 

v-The  Art  of  N'usic,  Mason  (Sd.),  Vol.  8;  p.  192. 

•:H:-Ibid.,  p.  195. 
"        p.  196. 
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in  his  song,  "Kleine  Blur'en,  klelne  BlStter,"  with  text 
by  Goethe;  but  Vr,  Hale  thinks  the  "mother  Tr.elody"  may  be 
found  in  a  folk  song,  "Freu'  dlch  sehr,  0  meine  Seele,  und 
vergiss'  all'  Noth  und  Qual,"  or  possibly  that  his  "Fantai- 
sle"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  contains  the  melodic 
germ  that  he  afterwards  used  for  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy." 

Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897),  like  Beethoven,  with 
whom  his  style  has  much  in  common,  was  bom  in  the  northern 
part  of  Gerrriany,  in  the  historic  seaport  town  of  Hamburg, 
and  so  his  music  with  its  bracing  vigor  has  been  appropriate- 
ly compared  to  a  mixture  of  sea  air  and  the  tim.bre  of  his 
favorite  Instrument,  the  double-bass.     Although  Brahm.s  never 
lets  us  forget  that  he  is  a  Teuton,  there  are  frecuent  traces 
in  his  compositions  of  the  Hungarian  element.     Perhaps  it  was 
Liszt  who  was  the  strongest  influence  in  leading  him.  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  effects  to  be  fo\md  in  Hungarian 
music.    At  any  rate,  he  was  an  ardent  student  of  that  country's 
folk  songs  and  dances,  and  wrote  two  sets  of  "Hungarian  Dances, 
a  most  artistic  treatment  of  Hungarian  rhythm,  besides  "Rhap- 
sodies" and  "Gypsy  Songs."    Brahms  had  always  a  strong  fond- 
ness for  dance  music,  due  probably  to  his  highly  pronounced 
sense  of  rhythm. 

The  slow  movemient  in  the  "Trio  for  Piano  and  Strings, 
(C  ma.^or,  opus  87)  is  a  set  of  five  variations  on  a  them.e  of  a 
character  nearly  allied  to  what  is  known  as  the  Hungarian  type 
of  folk  tune.     "The  scherzo  is  genuine  fairy  music,  beginning- 
with  a  phrase  of  gossamer  texture  into  which  there  breaks,  at 
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the  trio,  a  suggestion  of  fairy  horns  and  signals, 

The  trio  of  the  "String  Quintet,"  (opus  111), 
begins  with  a  phrase  that  seems  to  have  come  straight 
from  some  very  simple  folk  song;  then  later  a  run  for 
all  the  instruments  in  unison  leads  to  a  coda  of  unmis- 
takably Hungarian  color. 

In  his  songs,  however,  the  type  of  folk  feeling 
is  almost  exclusively  German,  and  folk  songs  may  appear 
anywhere  in  his  song  output.     Some  have  a  very  rich  accom- 
paniment, but  one  which  allows  the  sentiment  of  the  verse 
to  be  deeply  felt.    Simplicity  and  daintiness  are  often 
found,  as,  for  example,  in  "Wiegenlied. "     "With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  bird  songs  which  begin  opus  97,  the  set 
is  volksthiHmlich;  the  vivid  'Entf{lhrung"  is  actually  stroph- 
ic,  and  'Komm'  bald'  is  so  studiedly  simple  that  it  mi^ht  well 
be  a  folk  song.    The  words  of  'Dort  in  den  Weiden'  come  from 
the  lower  Rhine;  those  of  'Trennung'  from.  Su abi a. 

"Opus  107  consists  of  songs  of  a  licrhter  mood. , . , , 
and  'Maienk&tzchen*  Is  a  volksthi?lmlich  Lied  of  the  prettiest 
sort  im.aginable,  and  'M&dchenlied'  a  lovel.7  little  sad  song 
in  popular  style.     In  1894  the  forty-nine   'Deutsche  Volks- 
lieder'  came  out  and  are  arrangements  of  Germ.an  folk  songs  - 
a  model  for  one  who  cares  for  national  music.    The  usual 
plan  is  that  two  sets  of  harmonies  are  given  for  each  song-, 
to  be  used  with  alternate  stanzas;  sometimes  where  the  mood 

Brahms ,  Puller-^iai tland;  p.  122. 
-:H>Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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of  the  song  requires  It,  there  Is  a  third  harmonization; 
but  in  all  cases  the  natural  character  of  the  tune  has 
always  suggested  the  style  of  the  accompaniment,  and  there 
is  throughout  the  collection  no  example  of  the  tortured 
harmonies  we  so  often  hear  in  folk  song  arrangements,  which 
suggest  that  the  arranger  has  been  anxious  to  show  how  clev- 
er he  is.     Such  things  as   'Die  Sonne  scheint  nicht  mehr'  and 
'Maria  ging  aus  wandem'  show  how  richly  developed  is  this 
type  of  folk  song  in  Germany. 

"Prom  opus  48,    'Joy  Hath  Left  Me'  is  a  fine  song 
in  the  style  of  an  old  German  chorale ♦     In  opus  69  are  an 
exquisite  'Lament'  and  the  delicious  song,   'The  Lover's  Oath. 
»The  Maiden'  in  opus  95,  is  a  dialogue  between  the  girl  and 
the  reflection  of  her  Tace  in  the  water.    The  words  are  a 
Servian  popular  poem  and  the  music  is  an  irregular  metre 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Slavic  races.    Brahms'  last  group 
of  lyrics,  the  'Gypsy  Songs,  '  opus  103,  are  beyond  all  praise 
These  eight  songs,  written  when  the  composer  was  past  middle 
life,  have  all  the  fire  and  ardor  of  early  youth  .lust  awak- 
ened to  its  powers.    There  is  in  them  a  frenzy  of  animal 
spirits  which  befits  their  gypsy  words.     In  them  we  seem  to 
hear  the  message  of  that  fine  Hungarian  song: 

'Brechen  muss  das  Herz  vor  Freude  Oder  Leld; 

Das  allein  helsst  bei  den  ungam  Frfthllchkeit . ' 
The  'Gypsy  Songs'  all  in  strophic  form,  are  very  short, 

v-Ibid.,  p.  186. 
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Into  a  few  seconds  of  melody  Bralmns  in.lects  his  musical 
messap^e  and  not  a  note  Is  wasted. "v-    These  have  the  gen- 
uine gypsy  atmosphere  and  all  belong  to  the  mnslc  of  out- 
door life. 

Brahms  gives  an  Inspiring  portrayal  of  the  loy 
of  life  In  a  style  that  Is  always  dignified  and  noble. 
His  melodies  are  lovely  In  the  extreme,  his  accompani- 
ments are  an  endless  delight,  and  his  musical  procedure 
irtille  never  conventional  yet  Is  always  appropriate;  his 
music  has  a  wholesomeness  and  dignity  unsurpassed  In  all 
song  literature.     Schumann  hailed  him  as  the  great  con- 
tinuer  of  the  romantic  tradition,  but  perhaps  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  he  was  a  romanticist  In  his  musical  1- 
deas  and  a  classicist  In  his  treatment  of  them.  Brahm.s 
has  carried  into  his  romantic  song-  writing  a  classic  re- 
gard for  fom.    He  observed  artistic  proportion,  giving 
unity  and  body  to  his  melodies  and  curbing  the  imagina- 
tion so  that  the  part  would  not  be  more  Important  than 
the  whole.     In  one  of  his  symphonies,  the  one  in  C  minor, 
the  allegro  of  the  finale  bursts  forth  with  a  most  joy- 
ous and  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  hymn  to  loy, 
which  in  some  of  its  phrases  unconsciously  flows  into 
strains  from  the  similar  melody  of  the  finale  of  Beetho- 
ven's "Ninth  Symphony." 

v-Ibld.,  p.  230, 


Scandinavia 


In  the  eighteenth  century  popular  mnslc  was 
thought  to  be  too  crude  to  be  of  artistic  value.  Because 
the  melodies  of  the  people  were  different  from  the  accepted 
music  they  were  held  to  be  of  little  value;  or,  rather,  one 
may  say  that  cultivated  people  hardly  dreamed  of  their  exist- 
ence.   Gradually,  however,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  scholars  became  aware  of  the  value  of  popular 
art.    By  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  folk  art  was  well  under  way.     Collections  of  folk 
songs  and  folk  poetry  were  appearing,     and  their  high  artis- 
tic value  was  being  recognized.    With  the  first  decade  of 
the  century  the  impulse  reached  the  Scandinavian  lands,  and 
their  national  existence  in  art  began. 

Political  independence  and  geographical  isolation 
had  left  the  northern  nations  somewhat  narrow  and  provincial. 
Their  artistic  life  had  been  largely  borrowed.    The  various 
courts  had  both  choirs  and  choirmasters  who  were  imported,  - 
usually  from  Germany.    Compositions  also  were  largely  in  the 
hands  of  second-rate  musicians  from  Germany,  so  that  the  style 
would  naturally  tend  to  be  foreign.    Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  German  influence  predominated  to  such  an 
extent,  especially  in  Denmark,  that  the  "slngspiel"  took  root 
and  en.loyed  a  long  and  prosperous  career.    The  German  influ- 
ence was  more  fitting  to  the  Scandinavian  lands  than  that  of 
France  or  Italy,  but  it  had  not  the  slightest  relation  to  a 
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national  art.    Occasionally  national  sub.lect  matter  ap- 
peared In  operatic  librettos,  but  never  did  It  occur  In 
the  music.    Sweden,  which  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  continued  to  be  a  force  In  European  politi- 
cal affairs,  had  naturally  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree 
of  Intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  was  all  the  more 
Influenced  by  them  In  her  art.    Norway  and  Finland,  how- 
ever, were  completely  Isolated,  and  received  their  musical 
ministrations  not  at  second  hand  but  at  third.    In  all 
these  countries  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  musical 
life,  -  choirs,  orchestras,  and  dramatic  works  -  but  this 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  larece  cities.    Yet  all 
these  nations  had  the  possibilities  of  a  rich  artistic  life 
In  national  traditions,  In  folk  song,  and  In  a  common  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  racial  soul.    All  four  nations  are  distinct- 
ly musical,  and  In  Denmark  and  Finland,  especially,  the  solo 
and  four-part  song  was  cultivated  In  the  home  and  In  smaller 
communities • 

From  their  Isolation  and  provincialism  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  were  indirectly  awakened,  for  the  vigorous 
national  life  of  other  European  lands  gradually  stim.ulated 
a  sympathetic  movement  In  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas. 
Denmark  saw  its  first  good  collection  of  folk  songs  in  1812 
to  1814;  Sweden,  in  1814  to  1816.     In  1842  came  A.  P.  Berg- 
green's  famous  collection  of  Danish  songs,  and  about  the  same 
tlm.e  the  five  hundred  and  forty  Norse  folk  songs  and  dances 
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gathered  and  edited  by  Ludwlg  Llndeman,    Doubtless  this 
Interest  had  some  political  significance.    But  far  more 
Important  than  these  was  the  appearance,  in  1835,  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  Kalevala,  the  Finnish  national  epic, 
which  has  since  taken  its  place  beside  the  Iliad  and  the 
Nibelungenlled  as  one  of  the  greatest  erics  of  all  time. 
This  remarkable  poem  seems  to  have  been  genuinely  popular 
in  origin.     It  remained  in  the  mouths  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  throughout  the  centuries,  almost  unknown  to  the 
scholars.    A  Finnish  physician,  Ellas  Lftnnrot,  m.ade  it  his 
life  work  to  collect  and  piece  together  the  fragments  of  the 
great  poem.     In  1855  he  published  thirty-five  runes,  and  in 
1849  a  new  edition  containing  fifty,  all  taken  do?m  directly 
from  the  lips  of  the  peasants.    This  work  had  a  decided  polit- 
ical significance.     It  intensified  and  solidified  the  nation- 
al consciousness,  tending  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of 
the  Swedish  language,  which  until  then  had  been  unquestion- 
ably that  of  the  cultivated  classes;  later  It  formed  a  buffer 
to  the  Hussian  language  which  the  Czar  attempted  to  force  up- 
on the  Finns  by  Imperial  edict.     It  served  to  arouse  the  nation- 
al feeling  to  such  an  extent  that  it  unconsciously  helped  to 
give  the  Finnish  music  its  Intense  national  character. 

After  the  national  movement  gained  a  foothold  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Its  growth  was  steady  and  uninterrupted  and  was  aided  by  the 
generous  spread  of  choral  and  symphonic  music.     At  first  the 
music  written  was  based  chiefly  on  German  models,  but  gradu- 
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ally  It  was  written  more  and  more  by  native  Scandinavians, 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  native  composers  wrote 
music  that  was  based  on  the  national  folk  music,  but  tim- 
idly and  vaguely.    During  the  next  period  folk  tunes  were 
frankly  utilized,  the  national  scales  and  rhythm.s  were  de- 
liberately called  Into  service,  and  the  whole  musical  out- 
put given  a  character  distinctively  national.     It  was  In 
this  stage  that  the  Scandinavian  music  became  known  to  the 
world  at  large  as  some  of  the  m.ost  delightful  of  recent  days. 
Northern  folk  songs  are  of  a  peculiar  and  exquisite  charm, 
and  they  have  tinged  all  the  work  of  the  Scandinavian  com- 
posers more  or  less,  particularly  since  the  European  roman- 
tic movement  threw  the  attention  of  the  art  back  to  character- 
istically national  sub.lects  and  racial  feeling. 

The  folk  music  which  made  this  Scandinavian  nation- 
alism possible  is  rich  and  extensive.     It  has  a  marked  in- 
dividuality of  its  own.    This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  we 
discover  that  in  external  qualities  it  exhibits  only  slight 
differences  from  the  German  folk  song.    The  individuality 
is  not  so  obvious  as  it  is  with  the  Russian  or  Hunprarian 
folk  music,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  present  in  a  multitude 
of  details  which  escape  analysis.    Not  only  is  the  Scandi- 
navian music  clearly  distinct  from,  that  of  the  other  Ger- 
manic lands,  but  the  music  of  each  of  the  four  countries 
is  subtly  distinguished  from  that  of  all  the  others.  The 
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Danish  is  the  most  like  the  ordinary  German  folk  song, 
neither  being  rich  in  variety  of  mood.    The  chief  quali- 
ties are  a  discreet  playfulness  and  a  c^entle  melancholy. 
In  fomal  structure  it  is  good,  but  not  distinguished. 
It  is  predominantly  vocal,  for  Denmark  is  lacking  in  the 
old  characteristic  dances. 

The  first  composer  who  m.ay  be  called  truly  na- 
tional began  working  after  a  thorough  Germ.anlzing  of  the 
country's  musical  taste  had  taken  place,    ^e  was  .Tohann 
Hartmann  (1805-1900).    His  extensive  work  was  hardly 
outside  the  limits  of  his  native  land,  and  the  few  ex- 
amples which  were  played  in  Germany  were  speedily  for- 
gotten.   Gradually,  however,  he  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the  great  national  composer  of  Denmark.     Though  not  a 
student  of  Danish  folk  songs,  he  came  to  feel  the  individu- 
ality of  the  national  music.    When  he  chose  to  work  with 
national  materials  he  came  nearer  to  the  popular  spirit 
than  any  other  composer  of  the  time.     It  is  chiefly  by 
his  native  feeling  for  the  folk  style  that  he  established 
himself  as  the  first  Scandinavian  nationalist  in  music. 
Grieg  wrote  of  him:  "The  dreams  of  our  younger  generation 
of  northern  men  were  his  from  the  time  he  reached  maturity. 
The  best  and  deepest  thoughts  which  moved  a  later  venera- 
tion of  more  or  less  important  spirits  were  spoken  first 
In  him.,  and  found  their  first  echo  in  us." 
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It  was  Niels  W.  Gade  (1817-1890),  however,  who 
represented  the  Danish  school  In  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
world.     He  managed  to  impregnate  his  m.uslc  with  Danish 
musical  feeling.    His  eight  symphonies  had  a  hlp;h  stand- 
ing in  his  day,  the  first  and  last  being  typically  nation- 
al in  character,  serving  as  a  sort  of  propaganda  for  the 
national  school  that  was  to  cone.    He  was  also  thorouc^hly 
national  in  some  of  his  choral  ballads  and  dramatic  can- 
tatas, such  as  "Calamus,"  "The  Erlklng's  Daughter,"  "The 
Stream,"  and  others;  and  especially  in  his  orchestral  suite, 
"A  Summer  Day  in  the  Country,"  and  his  suite  for  string 
orchestra,  "Holberg^lana."    What  he  did  he  did  well,  and  his 
Immense  influence  on  the  future  of  Scandinavian  mu.slc  was 
established  through  his  masterful  fusing  of  the  best  German 
classic  manner  of  the  time  with  popular  national  materials. 

The  Swedish  music  Is  in  every  way  richer.    It  does 
not  attain  to  the  extremes  of  physical  and  spiritual  expres- 
sion, like  the  Russian,  but  within  its  fairly  broad  limits 
it  can  show  every  variety  of  feeling.    Even  in  its  liveliest 
moments  it  reveals  something  of  the  predominant  northern 
melancholy,  but  the  dances,  which  are  numerous  and  spirited, 
reveal  a  buoyant  health.    The  thin  veil  of  melancholy  which 
has  been  so  often  noticed  is  not  nearly  so  prominent  as  a 
certain  refined  sensuality.     Sweden's  folk  songs,  more  than 
any  of  the  other  Scandinavian  lands,  frequently  reveal  an 
exquisite  sense  of  fom  which  seems  French  rather  than  Ger- 
manic • 


It 
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One  of  the  most  talented  of  the  early  Swedish  com- 
posers was  Ivan  HallstrBm  (1825-1901)  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  truly  national  ccmiposer  of  his  land.    He  appre- 
ciated the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  national  folk  sonp^ 
and  frequently  made  use  of  it  in  his  music,  especially  in 
his  operas.    The  best  known  of  these  is  "Neaga"  which  is  a 
romantic  work  overflowing  with  color  and  beauty,  with  traces 
of  Wagnerian  influence,  but  also  with  much  vigor  and  depth. 
Another  composer,  Andreas  Hallen  (1846-),  uses  many  of  his 
native  folk  melodies,  but  has  adopted  the  Wagnerian  tech- 
niq\.ie.     In  spots  where  he  im.itates  both  songs  and  dances  he 
is  fresh  and  inspiring.     Later  Swedish  song  was  carried  into 
symphonic  and  chamber  music  by  J,  Adolph  H&gg  (1850-  ),  but 
the  early  musical  generation  of  which  Hallstrfim  is  practical- 
ly the  last  member,  was  more  distinctive  and  national  in  its 
songs  than  in  its  instrumental  works.    The  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  should  be  called  the  golden  age  of  the 
Swedish  lied.     It  was  a  time  of  choral  societies,  som.e  of 
which  became  famous  throughout  the  continent.     Otto  Lindblad 
(1809-1864)  was  a  leader  and  prolific  composer  for  such  so- 
cieties.    It  is  to  his  credit  to  have  com.posed  the  official 
national  song  of  Sweden. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  typical  of  the  mod- 
em Swedes  is  Emil  S.^Bgren  (1853-  )  who  shows  himself  master 
of  the  exquisite  form  which  distinguishes  the  Swedish  folk 
song.    His  "Erotikon"  has  that  characteristic  melancholy 
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strain  slirilar  to  the  music  of  Grieg.     Of  almost  equal 
distinction  and  importance  is  Wilhelm  Petersen-Eerger 
(1867-  ),  a  master  of  romantic  piano  music  in  the  smaller 
forms,  and  a  national  voice  to  his  native  land.     His  "North- 
em  Rhapsody"  (with  orchestra)  is  an  admirable  treatment 
of  folk  tunes  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Norse  folk  song  naturally  shows  a  close  re- 
lationship with  that  of  Sweden,  but  in  every  point  of  dif- 
ference it  tends  straight  away  from  the  Crerman.    Norway  has 
for  centuries  been  a  primitive  country  in  its  material  con- 
ditions, -  a  country  of  tiny  villages  isolated  from  one  an- 
other for  months  at  a  time,  a  country  of  pioneer  virtues  and 
individualistic  values.    Large  cities  are  few;  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  civilization  is  even  yet  limited.    The  economic 
activities  are  still  in  great  measure  primitive  and  much  of 
the  work  is  out  of  doors,  as  in  shipping,  fishing,  and  pas- 
turing.   So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Norwegian  music  is 
vigorous  and  sometimes  a  little  crude,  and  that  it  reveals 
an  intense  feeling  for  nature.    The  people  are  deeply  reli- 
gious and  filled  with  the  stern  Protestant  sense  of  a  person- 
al relationship  to  God.    The  tender  and  mystical  aspects 
of  the  music  are  less  easy  to  account  for;  many  of  the  songs 
are  intimate  revelations  of  subtle  moods,  and  others  show 
a  tonal  vagueness  which  is  akin  to  impressionistic  music. 
More  than  the  Swedish  songs  they  are  spontaneous  and  poet- 
ic; they  show  not  so  much  the  Norwegian  mountains  as  the 
fog  which  covers  the  mountains;  they  sing  not  so  much  of  the 
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old  vikings  as  of  the  quiet  people  who  have  settled  down 
to  fishing  and  trading  when  their  wanderings  are  over. 

The  great  apostle  of  Norwegian  nationalism  was, 
of  course,  Edvard  Grieg  (1845-1907).    The  other  Scandinavian 
composers  have  basked  to  a  great  extent  in  the  lic?ht  which 
he  shed,  have  taken  their  inspiration  from  his,  and  have 
learned  invaluable  lessons  in  the  art  of  musical  picture 
painting.    Besides  acquainting  the  entire  world  with  the 
beautiful  peculiarities  of  Norwegian  folk  song  and  with 
the  fancied  beauties  of  northern  scenery,  he  has  showed  it 
how  he  cultivated  a  peculiarly  weird  and  vague  kind  of  har- 
m.ony  and  tonality,  adopting  forms  and  rhythms  of  popular  dan- 
ces, and  spreading  over  his  work  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and 
melancholy  which  serves  to  bring  up  associations  with  gloomy 
fiords,  lonely  shores  and  mountains,  with  their  attendant 
legends  of  strange  spirits  of  earth  and  sea.    His  "Peer  Gynt" 
suite  is  a  familiar  exam.ple,  with  its  typical  Norwegian  folk 
melodies.    We  can  say,  therefore,  that  Grieg  was  really  the 
first  popular  impressionist,  for  he  has  shifted  the  em.phasis 
from  the  technical  and  emotional  aspects  of  music  to  its 
pictorial  and  sensuous  aspects.    This  effect  was  usually 
produced  by  simple  means,  -  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
familiar  form  of  cadence,  a  gentle  blurring  of  the  malor  and 
minor  modes,  an  extended  use  of  the  secondary  sevenths,  and 
similar  dissonances.    These  Interested  the  musical  amateur 
without  repelling  him,  and  when  listened  to  in  association 
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with  the  picturesque  titles,  suggested  all  sorts  of  de- 
lightfi^l  sensuous  things,  such  as  the  mist  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  sunlight  over  the  f.^ords,  or  the  heavy  green 
of  the  seaside  pines. 

In  his  student  days  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
intense  minor  mode  of  the  Slavic  folk  music  in  Chopin's 
harmonies,  and,  while  he  never  attained  to  the  heights  of 
Chopin  in  his  piano  pieces,  still  he  surpassed  him  in  the 
ability  to  handle  other  instruments,  as  well  as  in  his  songs 
of  which  he  published  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.    He  patterned  these  melodies  after  the  folk  songs  of 
of  the  Northland  he  loved  so  ardently,   just  as  he  employed 
the  rhythms  of  its  folk  dances,  and  by  these  means  he  im- 
parted to  his  work  a  fascinatins:  touch  of  strangeness  and 
succeeded  in  evoking,  as  if  by  magic,  the  moods  of  the  land 
and  the  people  from,  which  he  sprang.    On  the  wings  of  his 
m.usic  we  are  carried  to  the  land  of  the  f.jords,  we  breathe 
its  inspiriting  air,  and  our  blood  dances  and  sings  with 
its  lusty  yet  often  melancholy  strains.    Much  as  there  is 
of  Norway  in  his  compositions,  there  is  still  more  of  Grieg. 
His  m.elodles  are  for  the  most  part  his  own,  and  are  more 
enchanting  even  than  the  folk  songs  which  provided  their 
patterns . 

His  works  remain  in  the  field  of  the  lyric,  for 
he  knew  his  limitations  as  well  as  his  powers,  and  was  as 
modest  as  he  was  candid  when  he  wrote:  "Artists  like  Each 
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and  Beethoven  erected  churches  and  temples  on  the  heights. 
I  wanted,  as  Ibsen  expresses  It  in  one  of  his  last  dranas, 
to  build  dwellings  for  men  in  which  they  micrht  feel  at 
hom.e  and  be  happy.     In  other  words,  I  have  recorded  the 
folk  music  of  my  land.     In  style  and  forrr  I  have  remained 
a  German  romanticist  of  the  Schumann  school,  but  at  the 
sam.e  tine  I  have  dipped  from  the  rich  treasures  of  native 
folk  song  and  sought  to  create  a  national  art  out  of  this 
hitherto  unexploited  expression  of  the  folk  soul  of  Norway", 

It  is  said  that  the  friendly  intercourse  which 
sprang  up  between  Richard  Nordraak  (1842-1866),  the  first 
self-conscious  representative  of  the  Norwegian  spirit,  and 
Grieg  determined  the  latter  to  the  strenuously  national 
aspirations  which  he  later  carried  to  such  brilliant  frui- 
tion.   The  funeral  march  which  Grieg  inscribed  to  him  after 
his  death  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  moving  works, 

Mr.  Hale  reminds  us-;;-  that  the  concert  overture,  "In 
Autumn"  was  the  first  of  Grieg's  work  for  orchestra  alone,  and 
recalls  a  curious  incident  connected  with  this  work  (quoted 
from  Mr.  Finck's  "Life  of  Grieg")  whereby  Grieg  abtained  an  un- 
expected revenge  on  Gade,  the  Danish  composer.     "When,  for 
exanple,"  says  Grieg,  "I  brought  him  some  t'me  afterwards  the 
score  of  m.y  overture  he  shook  his  head:   'No,  Grieg,  that  won't 
do.    You  must  go  home  and  write  something  better.  ♦     I  was  quite 
disheartened  by  this  verdict.    Soon  after,  however,  I  arranged 

•:5-In  the  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes,  by  Philip  Hale 
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It  as  a  duet  for  the  pianoforte  and  sent  it  to  Stockholm, 
where,    lust  then,  the  Academy  of  Music  had  announced  a 
prize  for  the  best  overture.     It  was  awarded  the  prize  by 
the  .fudges,  of  whom  Gade  was  one.    He  must  either  have  for- 
gotten the  piece  in  the  intervening  time,  or  have  been  in 
a  very  bad  temper  on  the  day  when  I  showed  it  to  him," 

This  overture  is  based  on  Grieg's  sonc,  "Autumn 
Storm,"  which  was  composed  in  1865  and  the  concluding  sec- 
tion is  based  on  a  Norwegian  harvest  song,  which  enters 
over  a  drone-bass.    Mr,  Pinck,  after  speakincr  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fele,  or  fiddle,  which  could  be  tuned  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways  and  had  four  sympathetic  strings,  says:  "A  drone- 
bass  of  one  or  two  tones  usually  accom.panies  the  fele  player' 
melody.     It  is  the  earliest  form  of  the  organ-point,  or  pedal 
point  with  which  the  great  masters,  from  Bach  to  Wagner,  have 
produced  some  of  tbeir  grandest  effects,    Grieg  used  it  as 
quaintly  and  as  artistically  as  Schubert  did.    This  drone- 
bass  is  a  characteristic  of  Northern  instruments  in  general. 
Possibly  Grieg's  love  of  it  was  stimulated  also  by  atavistic 
reminiscences  of  his  Scotch  antecedents,  for  his  great-grand- 
father, Alexander  Greig,  was  a  merchant  who  lived  in  Aberdeen 
Scotland,  but  emigrated  to  Norway  in  1745.     The  Scotch  bagpip 
with  its  superbly  monotonous  drone,  has  a  much  greater  artis- 
tic value  than  our  supercilious  professional  musicians  fancy. 
Blackburn  saysv-  much  as  to  "the  cry  of  the  pipes  and  the  im- 
measurable sadness  of  the  Scottish  tunes,"  and  describes  the 

-"-"The  Music  of  the  Gael,"  London  Musical  Timies,  Sept.,  1903 
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spirit  of  awful  jollity  which  at  other  tirries  Is  upon  the 
bagpipes,  -  a  lolllty  which  "p;rows  ten  tines  more  awful 
by  reason  of  the  sustained  pedal-note,  a  closely  paid 
attention  to  which  possesses  within  It  some  of  the  stray 
seeds  that  grow  up  Into  the  fine  flowers  of  delirious  ob- 
session." 

Grieg  also  uses  occasionally  still  another  element 
of  the  primitive  Norse  music  which  shows  how  extrer^es  meet. 
In  medieval  times,  before  harmony  was  Invented,  melodies  were 
written  in  several  modes,  knofm  as  the  ecclesiastical  modes, 
and  differing  as  widely  from  each  other  as  our  modern  m.a.lor 
and  minor  modes  differ  from  one  another.    Three  of  these 
church  modes,  -  fomerly  part  of  the  real  world- language  of 
music  -  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Northern  melodies;  viz. 
the  hypo-Dorian,  the  hypo-Lydlan,  and  the  Phrye:lan.  Liszt, 
Pranz,  Tchaikovsky,  and  other  ultra-modem  masters  owe  some 
of  their  most  striking  effects  to  the  revival  of  the  old  modes 
which  are  certainly  destined  to  play  a  great  role  in  the  music 
of  the  future.    As  regards  Grieg's  occasional  use  of  them,  he 
Informed  Wr.  Plnck  that  they  cam.e  under  his  pen  almost  uncon- 
sciously,   S&ne  of  these  strange  harmonies  seem,  to  exaggerate 
the  sadness  of  our  minor  mode. 

The  general  spirit  of  Norwegian  music  has  been  well 
summed  up  by  Carl  Engel  (in  his  Study  of  National  ¥uslc).  He 
thinks  it  is  "a  curious  fact  that  those  nations  which  possess 
the  most  mournful  music  possess  also  the  most  hilarious  tunes. 
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The  songs  of  the  Norwegians  are  generally  very  plaintive, 
though  at  the  sar.e  time  very  beautiful;  and  some  of  the 
Norwegian  dances  have  perhaps  more  resemblance  to  dirges 
than  to  the  dances  of  some  other  nations;  but  in  single 
Instances  the  Norwegian  tunes  exhibit  an  unbounded  .^oy 
and  cheerfulness,  such  as  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  music 
of  other  people.    Indeed,  the  Norwegians,  so  far  as  their 
music  is  concerned,  might  be  compared  to  the  hypochondriac, 
who  occasionally,  though  but  seldom,  gives  himself  up  to 
an  almost  excessive  merriment." 

Grieg  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  embodiment  of  Scan- 
dinavian music.    But,  as  he  himself  once  pointed  out,  in  a 
letter  in  the  New  York  Times,  "I  am  not  an  exponent  of  Scan- 
dinavian music,  but  only  of  Norwegian.     The  national  charac- 
teristics of  the  three  peoples,  -  the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Danes  -  are  wholly  different,  and  their  music  differs 
5ust  as  much."     It  differs  very  much  as  the  scenery  does;  the 
Norwegian  is  bolder,  rougher,  wilder,  grander,  yet  with  a 
green  fertile  vale  here  and  there  in  which  strawberries  and 
cherries  reach  a  fragrance  or  flavor  hardly  attained  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Grieg »s  relation  to  the  popular  art  of  his  country 
Is  indicated  in  his  preface  to  "SlStter,"  (opus  72)  which  con- 
tains seventeen  peasant  dances  written  down  by  John  Halversen 
as  played  on  the  Hardanger  fiddle  by  an  old  musician  in  Tele- 
marken.     He  says,  "Those  who  can  appreciate  this  kind  of  music 
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will  be  delighted  at  the  extraordinary  originality  of  these 
tunes,  their  blending  of  delicacy  and  grace  with  roucrh  power 
and  untamed  wildness  as  regards  the  r^elody  and  more  particu- 
larly the  rhythm.    These  traditional  tunes,  handed  down  from 
an  age  when  the  Norwegian  peasantry  was  isolated  from  the 
world  in  its  solitary    mountain  valleys,  all  bear  the  stamp 
of  an  Imagination  equally  daring  and  bizarre.    My  ob.lect  in 
arranging  this  music  for  the  pianoforte  was  to  attempt  to 
raise  these  folk  tunes  to  an  artistic  level  by  harmonizing 
them  in  a  style  suitable  to  their  nature.     It  is  obvious 
that  many  of  the  little  embellishments  characteristic  of 
the  peasant's  fiddle  and  his  peculiar  manner  of  bowing  can- 
not be  reproduced  on  the  pianoforte,  and  had  therefore  to 
be  left  out.    By  way  of  com.pensation,  the  piano  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  enabling  us  to  avoid  excessive  monotony  by  virtue 
of  its  dynamic  and  rhythmic  capacities  and  by  varying  the 
harmony  in  case  of  repetitions.     I  have  endeavored  to  trace 
the  melodic  lines  clearly,  and  to  make  the  outlines  of  forms 
definite  and  coherent." 

The  other  prominent  Norwegian  composer  who  has  at- 
tained an  international  position  in  Christian  Binding  (1856-  ). 
He  is  consciously  and  genuinely  national,  but  in  almost  every 
other  way  in  a  complement  and  contrast  to  the  other  northern 
master,  Grieg.    Where  the  latter  is  best  in  the  idyllic,  Sinding 
is  best  in  the  heroic.    He  works  primarily  with  native  material, 
with  the  sharp  rhythms,  short  periods,  and  angular  lines  of  the 
Norwegian  folk  song,  but  he  develops  this  material  ob.lectively 
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whereas  ririeg-  developed  It  intensively. 

There  are  also  some  of  the  younp^er  composers 
whose  names  might  well  be  included,  one  of  the  most  prom.- 
ising  having  been  Sigurd  Lie  (1871-1904)  whose  early  death 
cut  off  a  career  which  would  undoubtedly  have  made  him  known 
as  one  of  the  most  national  of  Norwegian  composers.    He  used 
the  Norwegian  folk  song  intensively,  combining  its  spirit 
with  that  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  tone,  shown  in  his  songs 
especially.    He  was  a  true  poet  of  music;  his  moods  were 
unusually  mystic,  gray  and  religious,  and  his  efforts, 
even  in  simple  piano  pieces,  were  obtained  with  astonishing 
sureness • 

Agathe  Backer-^rCndahl  (1847-  )  is  outwardly  a 
classicist,  but  she  has  drunk  of  the  lore  of  Grieg  and  has 
achieved  charming  and  able  works,  distinguished  by  delicate 
feeling  and  care  for  detail.    Her  children's  songs  are  alto- 
gether delightful,  and  in  them,  she  has  kept  closely  to  the 
spirit  of  the  folk  song. 

Another  very  original  and  personal  composer,  in- 
spired   by  both  Grieg  and  Sinding,  is  Gerhard  Schlelderup 
(1859-  ).     He  is  a  tone  poet  of  much  technical  ability  and 
genuine  national  feeling.    His  songs  and  ballads  are  very 
fine,  striking  the  heroic  note  with  sincerity  and  conviction. 
In  his  simple  songs  and  piano  pieces,  an  innate  feeling  for 
the  folk  tone  makes  him  very  successful. 
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Finland,  which  has  been  called  "the  land  of  a 
thousand  lakes,"  is  also  celebrated  for  its  vast  stretches 
of  moors,  deep  silent  woods,  and  long,  dark  winters.     But  be- 
sides looking  at  the  scenery  of  a  country,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  its  music  better,  to  look  at  the  origin 
of  the  people.     It  was  In  the  seventh  century  that  the  land 
was  settled  by  the  Tartar-Mongol  tribe,  -  the  same  which  set- 
tled Hungary,     Later  on,   its  nearness  to  Russia  was  the  cause 
of  an  intermittent  sub.lugation  to  the  Czardon  that  brous;bt 
into  its  midst  Russian  influences  which  left  a  noticeable  ef- 
fect on  the  music  especially,  for  in  it  we  find  a  very  un- 
certain tonality  and  a  peculiar  use  of  the  minor.    This  blend- 
ing of  musical  forces  is  indicative  of  the  ethnoloe-ical  and 
social  mixture  which  is  the  Finnish  race.     From  t^e  Lapland- 
ers, to  the  north,  they  received  what  that  simple  people  had 
to  give,  -  its  childlike  melodies.    For  centuries  they  were 
under  the  domination  of  Sweden  (it  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century  that  Christianity  was  introduced  by  that  country) , 
so  Swedish  was  the  language  of  their  literature  and  their 
cultured  conversation,  and  Swedish  was  their  official  civil- 
ization.    It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  to  find  that  a 
large  number  of  the  Finnish  songs  are  externally  of  Swedish 
mold.     (It  is  because  of  this  that  the  Finnish  is  included 
here  under  the  Scandinavian  music.) 

The  true  folk  music  of  Finland,  however,  Is  that 
drawn  from  the  legendary  sources  of  the  original  race.  The 
melodies  of  the  old  runes  retain  their  prir»^ltive  aspects. 
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and  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  nation.    They  are  doubt- 
less the  very  melodies  to  which  the  Kalevala  was  originally 
sung.    Externally  monotonous  and  heavy,  they  reveal  stranere 
beauties  on  closer  examination.    They  are  distinguished  by 
many  repetitions  of  the  same  note,  by  irregular  metre,  and 
by  a  long  and  sinuous  melodic  line.     (The  them.e  of  the  trio 
of  the  scherzo  in  Sibelius  '  "Second  Sym.phony"  is  typical  of 
this  kind  of  rune  melody.) 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  Finland  experienced 
a  renaissance  of  national  feeling  and  the  genuine  Finnish 
language  gained  precedence;  for  it  is  a  notable  fact  that. 
In  spite  of  all  foreign  domination,  the  Finns  preserved 
their  national  character  and  their  own  language.  Traditions 
of  the  Vikings  were  displaced,  and  Finland  began  to  stand 
forth  as  an  Oriental  nation  with  a  heroic  background. 
Though  her  music  developed  largely  out  of  Trermanlc  materials, 
it  has  become,  under  Sibelius,  who  is  himself  of  Teutonic 
blood,  a  thing  apart. 

Jan  Sibelius  (1865-  )  is  considered  the  most  in- 
dividual of  all  the  Scandinavian  composers  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  writers  of  music  who  speaks  with  Intense  nationalism. 
He  is  not  only  the  most  national,  but  the  most  personal  com- 
poser in  the  whole  history  of  Scandinavian  m\)sic.    His  style 
is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  composer;  his  themes,  his 
mode  of  development,  his  harmonic  atmosphere,  and  his  orches- 
tral coloring  are  quite  his  own.     But  his  materials  are,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  drawn  from  the  literature  and  folk  lore 
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of  the  Finnish  nation;  his  melodies,  when  not  closely  allied 
to  the  folk  melodies  of  his  land,  are  so  tnie  in  spirit  that 
they  evoke  Instant  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  moods  and  emotions  which  he  expresses  are  those  that 
are  rooted  deepest  In  the  Finnish  character.    This  powerful 
national  tradition  and  feeling,  of  which  he  is  the  spokesman, 
he  has  vitalized  with  a  creative  energy  which  is  equalled 
only  by  the  few  greatest  composers  of  the  world  today.  No 
deeper,  more  moving  voice  has  ever  come  out  of  the  North; 
only  in  Russia  can  anything  so  distinctly  national,  and  so 
supremely  beautiful  be  found. 

It  was  mostly  through  his  symphonic  poems  that 
Sibelius  became  a  world  figure.    The  most  famous  of  these  is 
"Plnlandia"  in  which  is  sensed  the  national  spirit  of  this 
hardy  race  from  the  North  when  they  were  about  to  lose  their 

national  freedom.     He  has  expressed  this  spirit  so  wonder- 
fully in  a  chorale-like  tune  that  the  playing  of  it  always 
Invokes  great  patriotic  fervor  from  any  Finnish  audience. 
This  beautiful  passage  is  not  unlike  a  prayer  expressing  the 
earnestness  and  pathos  of  a  people  in  the  stress  of  national 
sorrow.    He  then  takes  us  back  to  the  restless,  angry  open- 
ing which  once  more  breaks  forth. 

In  discussing  the  "Symphony  in  F  minor"  (^o.I,  Op. 39), 
Mr.  Hale-'-  quotesv-v-  "Others  have  brought  the  North  into  houses 
and  there  transmuted  it  to  music.     And  their  art  Is  dependent 
on  the  shelter,  and,  removed  from  it,  dwindles.    But  Sibelius 

V- Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes,  Philip  Hale 
^-"•Musical  Portraits,  Paul  Rosenfeld,  New  '-^ork,  1920 
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has  written  music  innocent  of  roof  and  inclosure,  music 
proper  indeed  to  the  vasty  open,  the  Finnish  heaven  under 

which  it  grew.     And  could  we  but  carry  it  out  into  the  north- 
ern day,  we  would  find  it  undiminished,  vivid  with  all  its 
life.    For  it  is  the  blood-brother  to  the  wind  and  the  silence, 
to  the  lowering  cliffs  and  the  spray,  to  the  harsh  crying  of 
sea-birds  and  the  breath  of  the  fog,  and,  set  amid  them,  would 

wax,  and  take  new  strength  from  the  strength  of  its  kin  

The  orchestral  compositions  of  Sibelius  seem  to  have  passed 
over  black  torrents  and  desolate  moorlands,  throuerh  pallid  sun- 
light and  grim  primeval  forests,  and  become  drenched  with  them. 
The  instrumentation  is  all  wet  grays  and  blacks,  relieved  only 
by  bits  of  brightness  wan  and  elusive  as  the  northern  summer, 
frostily  green  as  the  polar  lights.     The  works  are  full  of  the 
gnawing  of  bassoons  and  the  bleakness  of  the  English  horn,  full 
of  shattering  trombones  and  screaming  violins,  fiill  of  the  sin- 
ister rolling  of  drums,  the  menacing  reverberation  of  cymbals, 
the  icy  glittering  of  harps.    The  musical  ideas  of  those  of  the 
compositions  that  are  finely  realized  recall  the  ruso'edness 
and  hardiness  and  starkness  of  things  that  persist  in  the  Fin- 
nish winter.    The  rhythms  seem,  to  approach  the  wild,  unnumbered 
rhythms  of  the  forest  and  the  wind  and  the  flickering  sunlight, 

  The  andante  is  steeped  in  his  proper  pathos,  the  pathos 

of  brief  bland  summers,  of  light  that  falls  for  a  moment,  e^en- 
tle  and  m.ellow  and  then  dies  away.     Som.ething  like  a  m.em.ory 
of  a  sirl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white  north- 
em  Sunshine  haunts  the  last  few  measures," 
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The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  (Allegro,  C  ma1.,3-4) 
may  be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which 
seems  to  southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The 
prevailing  mood  of  the  finale  is  one  of  wild  and  turbulent  rest- 
lessness, -  music  which  is  tempestuously  passionate. 

His  "Fifth  Symphony"  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  symphonies,  and  is  typically  characteristic  of 
northern  bleakness  and  melancholy.     When  Sibelius  chose  the 
key  of  E  minor  for  his  "First  Symphony"  he  had  a  very  definite 
reason  in  mind,  for  it  is  very  seldom,  used  because  of  its  pe- 
culiar tonality,  but  it  seemed  to  be  lust  the  one  to  paint  the 
picture  which  he  desired.      S  minor  was  also  chosen  by  Brahms 
because  of  its  pale,  wan  character,  when  he  wished  to  suggest 
the  fall  of  the  year  with  its  perishableness  of  all  e;reen  and 
bloominp^  things.     Chopin  used  it  to  portray  solitude  and  deso- 
lation,  and  all  that  might  be  dull  and  shadowy. 

Sibelius  is  fond  of  the  strange  rhythms  of  five  and 
seven  beats  used  in  former  times,  and  his  accent  is  almost 
crudely  exaggerated.    His  original  themes  are  so  true  to  the 
national  character  that  they  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  folk 
tunes,  though  he  assures  us  that  so  far  he  has  never  used  a 
pure  folk  tune.     The  mood  of  these  works  is  rarely  gay;  the 
animation  is  primitive  and  savage;  the  prevailing-  spirit  is 
one  of  loneliness  and  gloom.     In  one  of    his  letters  is  the 
sentence:  "The  voices  of  nature  are  the  voices  of  God,  and 
if  an  artist  can  give  a  mere  echo  of  them  in  his  creations, 
he  is  fully  rewarded  for  all  his  efforts." 
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For  thousands  of  years  the  folk  of  Russia  have  sung 
their  songs,  songs  which  express  a  mood  of  sombreness  or  ev- 
en depression,  typical  of  the  vast,  bleak  expanses  of  that 
country  and  of  its  down-trodden  people  who  have  stood  cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  hardship.     Every  section  has  its 
special  local  melodies,  for  they  sing  of  their  work  and  of 
nature.    These  songs  have  certain  general  traits  in  common,  - 
limited  compass,  shortness  of  melodic  themes,  polyphonic 

structure,  rhythmic  irregularities,  abrupt  interchange  of 
ma.jor  and  minor  tonalities,  often  beginning  and  ending  on 

any  note  except  the  tonic,  while  m.any  are  based  on  the  an- 
cient Greek  modes.     In  spite  of  the  dullness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  life  of  the  ^sslan  masses,  they  are  a  singing 
people,  and  travelers  are  surprised  at  their  skill  and  the 
beauty  of  their  songs.    No  country  in  Europe  has  a  richer 
store  of  folk  music  than  Russia,  and  nowhere  has  it  been 
m.ore  carefully  preserved.    For  many  years  the  folk  songs 
and  dances  of  the  most  remote  districts  have  been  collected 
by  order  of  the  government,  and  composers  have  found  in  this 
native  mnslc  new  sources  of  inspiration  as  well  as  new  tonal- 
ities, rhythms,  and  melodic  forp.s.     Russia  is  richly  endowed 
with  racy  and  individual  forms  of  folk  music;  also  their  pe- 
culiar instrujnents  have  brought  into  the  current  of  European 
music  certain  very  marked  and  original  features. 

During  practically  the  entire  elp;hteenth  century 
the  development  of  music  in  Russia  was  in  the  hands  of  im- 
ported Italians,  but  before  the  middle  of  the  next  century 
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this  donlnance  was  broken  by  Mikhail  Glinka  (1804-1857).  Fls 
first  attempt  at  something  truly  national  in  character  was 
considered  plebeian  and  undignified  for  a  nobleman,  but,  en- 
couraged by  the  fam.ous  poet,  Shukovsky,  he  published  the 
first  volum.e  of  his  songs  and  ballads  based  purely  on  themes 
of  folk  songs  which  are  full  of  melody  and  color,  and  are 
still  sung  in  Russia.     Shukovsky,  whose  apartment  in  the 
palace  was  a  rendezvous  of  artists  and  reformers  at  that 
time,  suggested  to  Glinka  that  he  compose  an  opera  ont  of 
the  rich  material  in  his  songs  and  instrumental  sketches, 
and  he  would  see  to  it  that  it  should  be  produced  on  the 
imperial  stage.     Shukovsky  even  outlined  a  libretto  and 
suggested  the  name,  "A  Death  for  the  Czar."    Baron  Posen, 
the  poetic  private  secretary  of  the  Czarevitch,  wrote  the 
libretto  under  the  supervision  of  Shukovsky  and  Rlinka, 
and  named  it  "A  Life  for  the  Czar."    This  was  the  first 
distinctly  national  opera  that  stands  apart  from  the  Ital- 
ian and  Gerpi.an  style.     Instead  of  effective  airs  and  elab- 
orate orchestration.  Glinka  emphasized  the  use  of  chomses, 
and  spectacular  scenic  methods  which  are  more  natural  to 
Russian  life.     When  produced  it  met  with  phenomenal  success, 
and  the  people  hailed  Glinka  as  a  great  reformer. 

Here  was  an  opera  on  a  nfltional  subject,  -  the 
rescue  of  the  reigning  Czar  from  his  Polish  enemies  by  a 
peasant  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life  (an  incident  that  ac- 
tually occurred)  -  in  which  an  extensive  and  systematic  use 
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of  Russian  and  Polish  types  of  melody  was  employed,  attain- 
ing a  national  colorlne^  and  pointing  the  way  to  a  distinctive 
form  of  musical  dramatic  art.    The     "Life  for  the  Czar"  was 
a  work  of  such  power  that  reaction  was  Impossible,  and  the 
creation  of  a  national  school  of  mnslc  was  assured.  This 
won  for  Trllnka  the  title  of  "Father  of  Russian  Music".  He 
was  Immediately  followed  by  composers  less  In  ability  than 
he,  but  as  enthusiastically  Russian,   of  whom  the  most  Import- 
ant was  Dargoml jsky . 

Glinka  was  an  artist  of  the  nobility,  but  Alex- 
ander Dargom.l.lsky  (1813-1869)  was  of  the  peasantry,  having 
grown  up  In  great  poverty.     At  the  ajre  of  twenty,  however, 
he  m.anaged  to  get  a  position  as  clerk  In  the  treasury  de- 
partment at  St.  Petersburg.    He  realized  that  It  was  more 
Important  for  him.  to  collect  and  study  folk  m.uslc  than  to 
acquire  the  technique  and  theory  of  the  art  of  music,  and 
so  with  this  In  view  he  undertook  excursions  to  the  villages 
dTirlng  the  sumjner  vacation,  collecting  folk  songs,  attending 
festivals  and  social  ceremonies  of  the  peasants.     In  this 
way  he  stored  up  material  for  his  Individual  work  until  he 
was  ready  to  resign  his  official  position  and  devote  his 
time  exclusively  to  music.    His  first  attempt  at  opera  met 
with  success,  but  his  m.asterplece  is  "Russalka",   (the  nymph), 
which  is  composed  to  a  libretto  based  upon  a  poem  by  Pushkin. 
He  was  greatly  hampered  by  a  lack  of  system.atlc  musical  ed- 
ucation, so  besides  four  operas  made  only  a  small  contribu- 
tion of  orchestral  pieces,  along  with  some  thirty  songs  and 
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ballads,  and  a  few  dances.    His  hone  was  a  real  rendezvous 
of  the  group  of  younp;  Russian  nationalistic  composers,  who 
surpassed  him  by  far  In  their  works.     Among  others  were 
such  names  as  Balakirev,  Borodin,  Hlmsky-Korsakov,  Mous- 
sorgsky,  and  Cesar  Cul. 

When  this  group  organized,  with  Balaklrev  as  the 
leader,  they  undertook  to  establish  real  Russian  music 
that  was  distinctively  national  In  character,  and  made  It 
a  part  of  their  aim  to  use  folk  song  melodies  as  them.es. 
They  composed,  besides  orchestral  works,  operas  with  texts 
drawn  from,  some  ancient  Russian  legend,  the  most  successful 
of  which  were  "Prince  Igor,"  by  Borodin, "Le  Coo  d'Cr,"  by 
Rlmsky-Korsakov,  and  "Boris  Godounov,"  by  Moussorgsky. 

Mlly  Balaklrev  (1837-  )  was  a  real  Initiator  of  the 

new  movement  of  nationalism  in  Russian  music,  having  been 

converted  by  Glinka  to  the  idea  that  Russia  should  have  its 

own  music.     In  1855  they  both  .lourneyed  to  St.  Petersburg 
where  they  found  that  the  city  was  under  the  spell  of  German 

and  Italian  m.uslc.     V^lth  all  the  energy  of  youth  at  his  com- 
m.and,  Balaklrev  set  out  to  combat  the  foreign  influence  and 
advance  nationalistic  ideas  of  music. 

Balaklrev  was  an  artist  such  as  perhaps  only  Rus- 
sia can  produce.    Without  really  systematic  study,  he  was 
an  accomplished  musician,  theoretically  and  practically. 
His  first  composition  was  a  "Fantasia  on  ^isslan  Themes," 
for  piano  and  orchestra.     One  of  the  most  significant  of 
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his  early  works  is  the  symphonic  poem,  "^ssla."  Very 
fiery  and  popular  are  his  two  concertos,  the  "Spanish 
Overture,"  and  a  number  of  dances.     In  1866  he  produced 
a  collection  of  forty  songs,  carefully  chosen,  correctly 
noted  down,  and  skilfully  harmonized* 

Balaklrev  and  his  group  of  young  composers  were 
stamped  by  public  opinion  as  outcasts.    There  was  continual 
strife  between  this  group  and  the  other  composers  of  that 
time.    Tchaikovsky,  for  example,  was  greatly  opposed,  al- 
though he  appreciated  them,  more  than  did  Anton  Rubinstein, 
his  teacher  who  headed  the  Imperial  Conservatory,  for  he 
wrote  to  ¥me,  von  Week;  "Balakirev's  songs  are  actually 
little  masterpieces,  and  I  am  passionately  fond  of  them. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  could  not  listen  to  his  "Sellm. 's 
Song"  without  tears  in  my  eyes."--- 

Much  of  his  time  and  energy  was  spent  in  organ- 
izing his  Free  School  of  Music,  but  in  1874  he  retired 
from  its  directorship  and  the  post  was  taken  over  by  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov,    He  died  in  1910,  having  outlived  his  contempora- 
ries and  many  of  his  pupils.    The  last  period  of  his  life 
was  overshadowed  by  a  strange  mystic  obsession  which  caused 
him  to  destroy  many  of  his  compositions. 

While  Balaklrev  was  the  positive  type  of  an  active 
man,  a  bom  organizer  and  agitator,  Alexander  Borodin  (1834- 
1887)  was  a  dreamer  and  tender-souled  poet,  the  true  Boher^ian 

•--Prom  the  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes .  Philip  Hale 
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of  his  time.    He  was  a  most  remarkable  combination  of  very 
unusual  abilities:  Borodin,  the  surgeon  and  doctor,  enjoyed 
a  nation-wide  reputation;  Borodin,  the  chemist,  made  many 
valuable  discoveries  and  wrote  treatises  which  were  reco^;- 
nized  universally  as  rem.arkable  contributions  to  science; 
Borodin,  the  philanthropist  and  educator,  was  tireless 
from  early  morning  till  night;  Borodin,  the  flutist,  vio- 
linist, and  pianist,  rivalled  the  best  virtuosi  of  his  time; 
and  Borodtn,  the  composer,  was,  according  to  Liszt,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  orchestral  masters  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Here  is  what  Borodin  writes  of  his  visit  to  the 
hero  of  Weimar,  in  1877:  "Scarcely  had  I  sent  my  card  in 
when  there  arose  before  me,  as  though  out  of  the  ground, 
a  long  black  frockcoat,  and  long  white  hair,    'You  have 
written  a  fine  symphony, '  he  be^an  in  a  resonant  voice. 
♦I  am.  delicrhted  to  see  you.     Only  two  days  ago  I  played 
your  symphony  to  the  grand  duke,  who  was  wholly  charmed 
with  it.    The  first  movement  is  perfect.    Your  andante 
is  a  masterpiece.    The  scherzo  is  enchanting,  and  then, 
this  passage  is  wonderful  -  great  1  •"^J-     This  was  his  "Sec- 
ond Symphony,"  which  Felix  V.'eingartner  has  called  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  orchestral  works  ever  written. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  writes  how  he  rushes 
madly  from  his  laboratory  to  his  musical  study,  sits  furi- 
ously at  the  piano  and  starts  to  pour  out  the  musical  Ideas 
that  have  haunted  him  day  and  night.    His  friends  thought 

v-From  the  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes,  Philip  Hale 
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he  would  never  be  able  to  continue  such  a  triple  life  for 

any  length  of  tire,  and  urged  hin  to  devote  hir'self  merely 

to  riusic.     But  to  him  this  change  of  thoiipht  and  work  seemed 

a  recreation,  and  he  lived  in  this  very  turmoil  until  he  died. 

His  nationalism  was  truly  spontaneous  and  genuine, 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  his  colleagues,  Balakirev 

and  Moussorgsky,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  peasantry,    Fis  real  musical  creative  activity 

started  when  he  met  Balakirev  and  the  members  of  his  circle, 

to  whom,  he  was  introduced  by  Moussorgsky,  then  a  younf^  officer 

of  the  guard  in  the  military  hospital,     Balakirev 's  ideas 

were  grand  in  outline,  but  rather  roucrh  in  detail;  Borodin's 

preferences  were  toward  refinem.ent  in  detail  and  melodic  form. 

He  has  an  almost  m.athematical  m.astery  of  form  and  style.  From 

all  his  works  em.anates  a  glowing  color  scheme  of  Slavic  and 

Oriental  elements,  -  brilliant,  passionate,  gay,  and  painful 

in  turn.    This  Oriental  tendency  can  be  traced  back  through 

his  fam.ily. 

"Prince  Igor,"  the  story  of  which  was  founded  on 
an  epic  and  national  poem,  may  be  considered  Borodin's  master- 
piece.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  description  and 
Oriental  coloring.     In  this  opera  of  four  acts  he  has  produced 
a  work  of  which  he  himself  said:  "'Prince  Igor'  is  essentially 
a  national  opera  which  can  be  of  interest  only  to  us  Pussians 
who  love  to  refresh  our  patriotism  at  the  sources  of  our  his- 
tory and  to  see  the  origins  of  our  nationality  live  again  up- 
on the  stag^ . 

v-Music;  An  Art  and  a  Language,  Walter  R,  Spalding;  p.  316, 
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Nicholas  Rlmsky-  Korsakov  (1844-1908)  was  the 
most  widely  knoim  of  the  Neo-Russlan  group,  outside  of 

Russia.    Not  only  was  he  the  most  shifted  of  the  group 
and  the  most  prolific  writer,  but  he  proved  himself  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  suprem.e  masters  of  modem  music.  His 
command  over  harmonic  color-painting  and  his  astonishing 
mastery  over  all  details  of  modem  orchestration  have  made 
him  a  teacher  to  the  com.posers  of  all  nations.    Fis  "Fantasy 
on  Serbian  Tunes"  attracted  the  attention  of  Tchaikovsky, 
who  became  his  ardent  supporter  and  even  helped  him  f?ain  a 
more  thorough  technique  in  harmonic  structure  which  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  a  great  amount  of  work  on  a  higher  plane. 

The  enthusiasm,  for  song  which  he  caught  from  Ba- 
lakirev  never  left  him,  but  made  him  an  ardent  collector  of 
national  folk  tunes.    He  also  revised,  completed,  and  arranged, 
or  orchestrated,  many  large  works,  including  operas  by  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Borodin,  and  Glinka.     In  fact,  his  operas  are  pre- 
ferred by  Russian  opera  houses  today.    They  are  not  such  works 
of  genius  as  are  those  of  J^oussorpisky  and  Borodin,  but  they  re- 
veal a  creative  genius  of  a  high  order.     In  general  their  style 
is  lyric  rather  than  declamatory.     In  one  way  or  another  the 
national  feeling  is   in  all  of  them^,  and  folk  tunes  are  intro- 
duced freely  with  more  or  less  literalness.     In  his  opera, 
"The  Tale  of  the  Invisible  City  of  Kitesch,"  Rinsky- Korsakov 
dwelt  on  the  beauty  of  natural  phenomena  and  called  attention 
through  his  music  to  the  old  devotional  practices  surviving 
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In  the  Russian  peasants  '  ceremonial  dances  and  eaires .  The 
scene  of  "May  Night"  Is  laid  in  Little  ^ssla,  and  the  com- 
poser used  many  of  their  folk  melodies.    His  later  operas 
are  all  drawn  from  national  sources,  and  the  folk  son^  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  among  them.     Among  others,  mention 
must  be  made  of  his  last  one,  "Le  Coq  d'Cr,"  which  is  the 
most  fainous  of  all. 

In  "Scheherazade"  he  loves  to  describe  the  form 
and  color  of  nature,  giving  us  the  mighty  swell  of  the  ocean 

as  he  saw  it  when  a  young  naval  officer,  and  he  becomes  the 
great  story-teller  of  modern  music.    He  can  show  us,  however, 
no  pages  like  that  wonderful  one  of  NioussorKsky 's ,  introduc- 
ing the  Kremlin  scene  in  "Boris  Godounov,"  where  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun  is  painted  striking  the  towers  of  the  ancient 
churches,  -  a  page  which  has  become  historic  in  connection 
with  French  Impressionism. 

Modest  Moussorgsky  (1839-1886)  was  introduced  by 
Cesar  Cul,  towards  the  end  of  1857,  to  Balakirev,  with  whom 
he  began  to  study  theory  and  technique.    He  had  previously 
becom.e  acquainted  with  Dargom.l.^sky,  whose  creed  that  "the 
object  of  music  was  truth  in  expression  rather  than  formal 
beauty"  he  promptly  rede  his  own.    When  he  aims  at  charecter- 
ization  as  well  as  at  poetic  expression,  -  as  he  does  in  most 
of  his  peasants »  songs  -  he  achieves  wonderful  results  in  the 
vein  of  tragedy  as  well  as  in  that  of  comedy.    His  technical 
shortcomings  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  very  conception 
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of  his  art,  sumned  up  In  this  excerpt  from,  a  letter  of  his 
to  Stassov:  "The  quest  of  mere  beauty  of  shape  and  matter 
Is  a  crude  and  childish  stage  of  art;  the  tnie  task  of  the 
artist  is  to  aim  at  disengaging  the  subtle  features  which 
characterize  individuals  and  masses. 

Moussorgsky  was  of  all  artists  the  most  fought 
and  ridiculed,  the  least  recognized  and  a  fieure  almost 
ignored.     This  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  this  century 
when  a  celebrated  composer  came  out  publicly  with  the  state- 
ment that  what  Shakespeare  did  in  dramatic  poetry  K'oussorg- 
sky  accomplished  in  vocal  music.    His  misfortune  was  that 
he  composed  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time  that  consequently 
he  was  misunderstood. 

After  Moussorgsky  had  net  bitter  opposition  where 
he  expected  enthusiastic  appreciation,  he  wrote  to  Balakirev 
"I  do  not  consider  music  an  abstract  element  of  our  esthetic 
emotions,  biit  a  living  art  which,  goin^  hand  in  hand  with 
poetry  and  drama,  shall  express  the  very  soul  of  human  life 
and  feeling.    The  academic  com.posers  and  the  people  who  have 
grown  to  love  the  musical  classics  take  my  works  for  eccen- 
tric and  amateurish.    This  is  all  because  I  lack  the  high 
academic  air  and  do  not  follow  the  conventional  way.  But 
why  should  I  imitate  others  when  there  is  so  much  within  my- 
self that  is  my  own?    My  idea  is  that  every  tone  should  ex- 
press a  word.    Music  to  me  is  speech  without  words. 

Moussorgsky 's  masterpieces  are  his  songs,  especial 
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ly  the  series,  "The  Nursery,"  and  "Songs  and  Dances  of  Death," 
which  for  power  of  expression  and  depth  of  feeling  stand  per- 
haps unrivalled  by  any  other  Russian  musician,    Fe  has  also 
written  a  few  orchestral  compositions,   and  two  operas,  - 
"Boris  Godounov"  being  the  more  famous.    This  national  music 
drama  is  typically  Russian,  with  all  the  richness  of  Slavic 
color,  true  Byzantine  atmosphere,  and  characters  of  the  medi- 
eval ages,  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  sensational  episodes 
in  Russian  history,  which,  for  gripping  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion, is  quite  unparalleled.    The  music,  like  many  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's  songs,  is  written  in  im.itation  of  the  old  folk  songs 
folk  dances,  ceremonial  chants,  and  festival  tunes.    Many  crlt 
ics  have  thought  this  opera  was  constructed  of  folk  m.elodies, 
but  tbis  is  not  so,  for  there  is  not  a  single  folk  song  used; 
it  is  all  the  original  creation  of  Monssorgsky. 

Despite  its  success,  this  opera  was  withdrawn  after 
a  score  of  performances.    Long  after  Woussorgsky 's  death,  a 
"revised"  edition,  in  which  all  the  alleged  instances  of  "ir- 
regularity and  clumsiness"  had  been  severely  dealt  with  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  appeared;  and  until  1923,  when  a  reprint  of 
of  the  genuine  edition  was  issued  in  London,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  know  "Boris  Godounov"  as  Moussorgsky  had  written 
it. 

Concerning  his  fantaisie  for  the  orchestra,  "Une 
Nuit  Sur  Le  Mont-Chauve , "   (Night  on  Raid  Wountain) ,  Woussorg- 
sky  wrote  to  Balakirev:  "I  have  also  been  given  a  most  inter- 
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estlng  piece  of  work  to  do,  which  must  be  ready  by  next 
summer:  a  whole  act  of  'The  Bald  Mountain'  (after  Wegxlen's 
drama,    »The  Witch').    The  assem.bly  of  the  witches,  various 
episodes  of  witchcraft,  the  pageant  or  all  the  sorcerers, 
and  a  finale,  the  witch  dance  and  homacre  to  Satan.  The 
libretto  is  very  fine,     I  have  already  a  few  materials  for 
the  music,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  turn  out  som.e thing 
very  good."v- 

Again  he  said  concerning  this  work:  "On  the  eve 
of  St.  John's  night,  June  23,  I  finished,  with  Trod's  help, 
'St.    John's  Night  on  the  Bare  fountain, '  a  tone  picture 
consisting  of  tbe  following  episodes:  (1)  Assembly  of  the 
Witches,  hubbub  and  chatter;  (2)  Satan's  pageant;  (3)  Cere- 
monies in  honor  of  Satan;  (4)  Witch  dance.     I  wrote  the  score 
straight  away,  without  a  preliminary  rovfth  draft.     I  began  on 
June  10th,  or  thereabouts,  and  on  tbe  23d  came  the  time  to 
reloice.    The  work  is  inscribed  to  Balaklrev  by  special  re- 
quest -  and,  I  need  not  add,  to  my  great  loy  ''^our  favor- 
ite bits  have  come  out  quite  well  in  the  scoring,  and  I  have 
added  a  good  deal  to  what  I  wrote....  As  regards  plan  and 
form,  the  work  is  fairly  novel.     Introduction  in  two  secti6ns 
(the  witches  assemble),  motive  in  D  minor,  with  a  bit  of  work- 
ing out  (their  chatter)  connected  with  Satan's  train  in  B-flat 
major,     (I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the   'Hungarian  March' 
effect);  motive  of  the  procession  without  working  out,  but 
followed  by  a  response  in  E-riat  minor  (the  ribald  character 
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in  that  key  is  most  amusing),  ending  with  the  whole-tone 

scale  In  moto  contrarlo,  which  leads  to  D  ma.lor.  Then 
cones,  In  B  minor,  the  glorification,  In  Russian  style, 

with  variations  and  a  seml-eccleslastlc  quasl-trlo;  a 

transition  Introduces  the  witch  dance,  whose  first  motive 

Is  In  D  minor,  and  which  also  consists  of  variations  In 

Russian  style."^>- 

Moussorgsky  dedicated  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain" 

to  Vladlnlr  Stassov,  and  when  It  was  first  performed  at  a 

concert  of  the  Russian  Symphonic  Society,  In  St.  Petersburg, 

Rlmsky-Korsakov  conducted.    The  Russian  Walpurglsnacht ,  or 

Witches'  Sabbath,  took  place  on  Bald  Mountain,  which  is  near 

Kiev  in  southern  Russia.     "The  peasants  place  on  the  window 

or  before  the  door  of  the  cottage,  the  night  of  Ivan  Koupalo 

(Sabatlna),  nettles  which  drive  away  the  wltcbes.     It  is  on 

this  night  that  Baba  Yaga,  sorcerers  and  sorceresses,  meet 

on  Bald  Mountain,  to  dance  and  en.loy  their  Sabbath.     It  is 

said  that  on  this  night  they  are  especially  enervated  and 

mallgnant."v- 

In  Moussorgsky 's  cycle  of  "Death  Dances,"  of  which 
"Trepak"  is  the  most  popular,  are  knocks  at  the  very  gates  of 
death,  written  in  the  weird  rhythms  of  old  ^ssian  peasant 
dances.  "In  this  work  he  makes  the  listener  realize  the  in- 
difference of  nature  to  human.     'Snow  fields  In  silence,  - 
so  cold  is  the  night  J    And  the  icy  north  wind  is  wailing, 
brokenly  sobbing,  as  though  a  ghastly  dirg^e.    Over  the  graves 
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It  ts  chanting.     LoJ  0  behold,  throw crVi  the  ni«^ht  a  stranc^e 
pair  approaches;  death  holds  an  old  peasant  in  his  clutches. 
Thus  sings  the  composer  in  the  epilogue.    The  starved  peas- 
ant is  frozen  under  the  snow.    But  then  the  sun  shines  warm- 
er; spring  comes  into  the  land,  the  icy  fields  change  into 

flourishing  meadows,  the  lark  soars  to  the  sky  and  nature 
continues  its  everlasting  alternate  play  as  if  individual 
joys  and  sorrows  never  existed. 

The  last  member  of  the  nationalist  group  was  Cesar 
Cui  (1835-1918),  the  least  distinctive  and  least  iinportant 
of  them  all.    Much  of  his  harrnony  seems  to  be  based  on  Schu- 
mann's style,  but  it  is  in  his  songs  and  small  pieces  for 
the  violin  and  piano  that  he  shows  his  talent  most  markedly, 
for  he  had  a  rich  fund  of  melody.    He  has  also  written  some 
Circassian  dances  which  in  rhythm  and  orchestral  coloring 
are  very  original.     His  operas  were  scarcely  used,  for  the 
most  of  his  music  was  barely  tinged  with  nationalism,  al- 
though he  became  one  of  Balakirev's  early  converts.    He  did 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  development  of  Russian  music 
however,  a  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked;  for  his  pam- 
phlet, "Music  in  Russia,"  was  the  chief  source  of  knowledge 
of  Russian  com.posers  to  the  outside  world  for  many  years. 
Cui  further  helped  the  cause  among  foreign  lands,  through 
the  perfomance  of  Russian  operas  in  Paris  and  Belgium. 

These  five  men  have  done  for  the  free  expression 
of  Russian  temperament  in  music  what  Pushkin,  Gogol,  and  Dos 
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toyevsky  represent  in  literature.    The  sublect  of  ^isslan 
music  Is  too  vast  for  adequate  treatment  here,  but  there 
are  a  few  other  composers  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned who  are  of  such  individuality  and  remarkable  achieve- 
ment that  we  must  turn  for  a  time  to  them. 

This  second  group  was  more  cosmopolitan  in  taste 
than  were  the  five  previously  mentioned.    They  believed 
that  Russian  music,  without  abandoring  Its  national  flavor, 
could  be  written  in  a  style  of  universal  appeal.    The  most 
Important  members  of  this  group  were  Rubinstein,  Tchaikovsky, 
and  his  distinguished  pupils,  -  Rachmaninov  and  Glazounov, 
in  particular.    Of  them  all,  Tchaikovsky  has  made  the  strong- 
est appeal  to  the  world  at  large,  althousih  he  himself  has 
said  that  Rlr.sky-Korsakov,  as  an  orchestral  colorist,  was 
more  able,  and  that  Moussorgsky  had  more  strongly  marked 
individuality, 

Peter  Tchaikovsky  (1840-1893)  was  a  Russian  of  the 
most  classical  tendencies r  his  music  is  that  of  an  emotional 
Slav  which  glows  with  the  peculiar  fire  that  burned  in  his 
soul,  -  rapture  and  agony,  gloom  and  gayety,  seem  in  a  per- 
petual struggle  for  expression.    With  all  its  nationalistic 
riches,  there  is  nothing  in  Tchaikovsky »s  tonal  structures 
that  resem.bles  those  of  his  contemporaries.    His  rhythms  are 
full  of  life,  whether  they  are  march,  waltz,  or  barbarous 
wild  dances.     One  gets  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  glories 
of  Russian  music  along  with  the  strange  individuality  of 
his  person. 
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The  famous  and  most  beloved  little  the^ie  at  the 
beginning  of  the  "Andante  Cantabile"  of  his  "String  Quartet 
in  D,"  is  a  folk  song  of  Little  ^^ussia.    This  has  an  inter- 
esting storj^  connected  with  it,  showing  how  Tchaikovsky 
valued  national  airs  and  the  cleverness  with  which  he  made 
use  of  them  on  occasion.    For  several  m.omings  the  composer 
was  awakened  by  the  singing  of  a  plasterer  working  upon  the 
house  lust  below  his  window.    The  workman's  song  haunted 
Tchaikovsky  who  wrote  down  the  air  and  afterwards,  at  dinner 
time,  he  sought  out  the  singer  and  asked  him  to  sing  the 
words,  but  they  proved  uninteresting.     (This  melody  in  its 
original  form  appears  as  No.  14  in  Rim.sky- Ko  rsakov 's  collec- 
tion of  "a  Hundred  National  Russian  Songs.") 

Shortly  after  the  production  of  "Snegoitrotchka" 
(Snow  Queen),  Tchaikovsky,  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  andM.  Fash- 
kin  made  an  excursion  to  Vorobiev's  Hill,  a  favorite  resort 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow.    Rubinstein,  who  was  very  fond 
of  genuine  folk  m.ustc.  Invited  som.e  peasants  to  .loin  their 
rustic  feast,  for  he  had  previously  bought  such  sweets  and 
wine  as  could  be  foimd  in  the  vlllacre  shops.  Afterwards, 
when  asked  to  sing,  they  gladly  started  their  choral  dances. 
This  scene  must  have  always  remained  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind, 
for  years  later  when  he  wrote  the  theme  with  variations  in 
the  "Pianoforte  Trio,"  which  he  dedicated  to  ^binstein,  he 
used  one  of  these  sonss  with  remarkable  refinement.    His  un- 
erring esthetic  Instinct  caused  him  to  choose  only  the  most 
fitting  songs  for  his  compositions. 
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Tchaikovsky's  "Second  Symphony  -  In  C  Minor"  Is 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  examples  of  purely  ^sslan 
sym.phonlc  music,  and  has  been  aptly  called  "The  Little 
Russian  Symphony,"  "because  Its  first  and  last  movements 
are  based  on  h'^alo-Russlan  melodies.    The  difference  be- 
tween the  folk  music  of  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Malo- 
Russians  is  as  great  as  the  difference  in  character  be- 
tween the  two  races;  consequently,  this  symphony  has  a 
peculiar  character  of  its  own  to  which  it  owes  its  title. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctly  national  of  all  his  works. 
The  first  allegro  sublect  is  a  variant  of  the  well-known 
air,  "Down  by  the  Mother  Volga."    This  is  one  of  the  sone^s 
associated  with  the  Cossack  robb«r,  Stenka  Razln,  whose 
"rebellious  head"  -  as  the  ballad  has  it  -  was  cut  off  in 
the  Red  Sqiaare  at  Moscow,  in  1671,  and  is  a  great  favorite 
among  students.     In  the  finale,  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  best  movement  of  the  sym.phony,  are  two  rem.arkable 
themes  treated  in  variation  fom.    The  first  of  these  is 
taken  from  the  Little  Russian  song  called  "The  Crane. "•" 

Each  of  Tchaikovsky's  last  three  symphonies  Is 
a  remarkable  work,  the  "Fourth"  being  the  most  characteris- 
tically Russian.    The  slow  movement  is  based  upon  a  Russian 
folk  song  of  melancholy  beauty,  sung  by  the  oboe.      In  the 
finale  is  another  melody  of  particular  significance,  because 
Tchaikovsky  used  it  so  prominently.    The  finale  Is  a  riot  of 
natural,  prlm.ltlve  joy,  a  picture  of  a  popular  festivity, 
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and  the  composer  tells  us  when  he  finds  no  loy  within  him- 
self, he  goes  among  the  people  to  see  how  fully  they  give 
themselves  up  to  5oyous  feelings,  and  so  p:alns  Inspiration. 

The  "Pathetic  (Sixth)  Symphony"  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  larger  Russian  orchestral  works.     It  breathes  the 
melancholy  spirit  and  hopeless  despair  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  Russian  music,  and  ends  in  one  of  the  saddest  dirges 
in  all  musical  literature.    Tchaikovsky's  style  has  been  con- 
cisely described  as  "fiery  exultation  on  a  basis  of  languid 
melancholy."    The  second  movement  is  the  one  famous  for  its 
use  of  five  beats  in  the  m.easure  throughout;  and  its  trio, 
on  a  persistent  pedal  note,  D,  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
Russian  tendency  to  become  fairly  obsessed  with  one  rhythm. 
What  the  composer  lacks  in  profundity  and  firm  control,  he 
makes  up  in  spontaneity,  wealth  of  imagination,  and,  above 
all,  warmth  of  color.    He  has  exquisite  Instinct  for  tonal 
beauty  and  for  delicacy  of  shading,  and  he  fairly  riots  in 
gorgeous  colors.    He  has  expressed  himself  sincerely,  and 
his  style  is  a  direct  outcome  of  his  own  temperament  plus 
his  nationality.      By  his  subtle  feeling  for  richness  and 
variety  of  tone,  he  has  enlarged  the  means  of  musical  ex- 
pression, as  shown  especially  in  the  characteristic  use  he 
makes  of  the  orchestra  in  Its  lower  ranges. 

His  brother.  Modest,  tells  us  that  the  chief  theme 
of  the  allegro.  In  the  "B**  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,"  is  a  por 
tion  of  a  refrain  which  he  heard  surg  by  a  blind  beggar  at 
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Kamenka,     (It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  In  Little  ^.ssia 
all  blind  beggars  sing  the  same  time  with  the  same  refrain.) 
The  irresistably  gay  tune  introduced  in  the  lively  episode 
of  the  second  movement  is  that  of  a  French  song,  which  he 
and  his  brother  Anatol  used  continually  to  troll,  hum,  and 
whistle  in  m.emory  of  a  bewitching  singer, 

Alexander  Glazounov  ( 1855-  )  was  appointed  by  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society  to  undertake  a  collection  of 
Russian  folk  songs.     His  genius  has  shown  itself  chiefly  in 
the  smaller  forms;  for  his  songs,  especially  those  for  child- 
ren, have  had  a  wide  popularity.    The  symphonic  scherzo, 
"Baba  Yaga" ,  telling  of  the  pranks  of  an  old  witch  of  child- 
ren's folk  lore,  is  one  of  his  ablest  works. 

Alexander  Gretchaninov  (1864-  ) ,  as  a  nationalist, 
has  indulged  mildly  in  the  use  of  folk  themes.     His  "First 
Symphony,"  written  in  1894,  was  dedicated  to  Rimsky-Korsakov , 
Like  Glazounov,  he  is  best  known  through  his  songs,  however, 
which  form  a  most  interesting  collection. 

Glinka  and  the  "Big  Five"  did  not  influence  Alex- 
ander Scriabin  (1871-1915)   in  the  least  and  folk  music  plays 
no  part  in  his  style.    Yet  the  spirit  of  his  music  is  alto- 
gether Russian  -  mystical,  impassioned,   loyous,  ecstatically 
lyrical,  and  enthusiastic  -  and  especially  in  his  "Divine 
Poem  of  Ecstacy"  does  he  try  to  uplift  the  listener.    He  at 
first  became  known  as  the  "Russian  Chopin"  because  of  his 
interesting  piano  pieces. 
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The  style  of  Sergei  Rachmanlnov  (1873-  )  Is  es- 
sentially melodious,  and  he  makes  frequent  use  of  the  na- 
tional idioms  in  his  music.     As  a  song  writer,  he  is  today 
In  the  front  rank  of  Russian  composers.    His  songs  cover 
a  varied  range  of  expression,  especially  In  regard  to 
national  feeling,  and  in  some,  as  "The  Harvest  Fields," 
for  instance,  he  is  on  a  plane  with  Moussorgsky.  This 
song  is  a  typical  example  of  the  Irreeiular  rhythm  used  so 
much  in  Russism  folk  music. 

In  his  symphonic  poem.,  "The  Isle  of  the  Dead," 
Rachjnaninov  has  made  much  use  of  a  plain  song,  in  order 
to  portray  in  musical  terms  the  fsy^ious  picture  painted  by 
Arnold  Bftchlin.    Some  critics  have  even  thought  that  his 
tones  serve  to  tell  the  vision  better  than  the  painter's 
own  colors.    There  is  intense  feeling  in  this  exalted  mu- 
ic,  and  as  the  hymn,  "Dies  Irae,"  is  introduced  we  are 
m.ade  to  sense  the  awful  silence  of  the  last  .judgment. 
One  is  made  to  feel  the  shadowed  beauty  of  this  island, 
remote  from,  civilization,  solemn  as  a  pyramid,  where,  in 
a  nook  hidden  by  tall  cypress  trees,  even  the  dead  wish  to 
be  undisturbed. 

Rachmanlnov  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
conservatives  in  modern  Russia,  and  in  private  talks  he  has 
often  deplored  the  excesses  of  ultra-modern  music. 
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Polish  music,  though  akin  to  the  Russian,  has 
had  a  separate  history,  having  been  Influenced  by  both 
French  and  German  styles.    Their  songs  differ  from  the 
Russian  mostly  for  the  reason  that  they  have  an  Instru- 
mental rather  than  a  vocal  coloring  which  reveals  Itself 
In  different  Intervals,  such  as  the  augmented  fourth.  In 
syncopated  notes,  and  In  Intricate  rhythms.    Because  of 
this,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  more  fire 
and  passion  In  them,  they  resemble  the  Hungarian  music 
more.    The  national  misfortunes  of  this  people  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars  are  reflected  in  tones  of 
deepest  sadness,  while  the  national  character  of  their 
songs  display  strains  of  proud  dignity  and  refinem.ent. 
All  Slavonic  peoples  are  great  lovers  of  the  dance,  hav- 
ing many  in  common;  such  as,  the  polka,  the  dumka,  the 
mazurka,  which  is  the  dance  of  the  people,  while  the  pol 
nalse  is  of  aristocratic  origin. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Polish  national  opera  became  popular  through  the  use  of 
folk  songs.    There  were  composers  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  whose  music  showed  national  char- 
acteristics, but  they  are  not  known  outside  of  Poland, 
and  their  num.ber  is  com.paratively  small,    Monluszko,  a 

Lithuanian,  drew  much  of  his  music  from  the  beautiful 
Lithuanian  folk  songs,  as  did  also  Chopin.  Woniuszko's 
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songs  are  delicate,  fresh,  and  varied,  and  through  most  of 
them  rings  an  intense  m.lnor  mood,  strange  but  attractive. 
The  melodies  of  som.e  of  the  songs  by  Frederic  Chopin  (1809- 
1849)  may  be  traced  to  traditional  sources,  but  his  exquis- 
itely refined  harmony  raises  them  to  a  high  artistic  value* 
Most  of  them  have  a  haunting  beauty,  but  are  also  brilliant, 
effective,  and  Illustrative  of  the  national  characteristics. 
He  was  the  first  to  Introduce  the  Slavonic  element  Into  the 
world's  piano  music  which  Includes  polonaises,  which  may 
alm.ost  be  called  national  ballads,  mazurkas,  waltzes,  etudes, 
preludes,  and  nocturnes.    Because  of  his  refined  style  he 
has  been  proclaimed  the  "poet  of  the  piano." 

Moritz  Moszkowskl  (1854-1925),  com.poser  and  pian- 
ist, wrote  an  opera,  a  ballet,  and  some  orchestral  works, 
but  his  dances,  for  the  piano,  are  his  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  musical  literature. 

Franz  Xaver  Scharwenka  (1850-  )  has  written  many 

brilliant  piano  compositions,  symphonic  music,  and  an  opera. 

The  chief  theme  of  his  "Polish  Dance"  had  its  origin  In  the 

popular  mazurka  rhythm  which  is  the  most  national  of  all 

Polish  music.    He  elaborated  this  folk  dance,  m.aklng  the 
chief  theme,  which  is  in  minor,  more  vivid  in  character  by 

using  other  them.es  that  are  quiet  and  rather  melancholy  in 

mood. 


Bohemia 


The  Bohemian,  or  Czecho-Slovakians ,  like  other 
Slavic  peoples,   are  extremely  gifted  in  music  by  nature. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  saying  that  every  Rohe'-'^ian  baby  is 
born  with  a  violin  tucked  under  its  chin.    Even  today  every 
peasant  is  a  real  m.usic  lover;  here  at  least,  it  has  been 
said,  folk  music  will  never  die  out.     The  romantic  story  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  intensely  interesting.    These  people  had 
always  encouraged  the  culture  of  arts,  bnt  especially  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  very  rapid  advance- 
ment was  made  in  educational  matters  until  they  became  the 
teachers  of  all  F!urope  in  the  fine  arts.    The  Prague  Conserv- 
atory was  founded,  and  m.usic  was  taught  even  in  the  public 
schools.    Then  came  a  change;  for  they  were  finally  conquered 
by  the  Hapsburgs,  after  two  hundred  years  of  fighting.  Their 
nobility  was  wiped  out,  and  even  their  language  and  arts  pro- 
hibited. 

While  their  cous5.ns,  the  Russians,  exemplify  the 
racial  gift  for  music  largely  in  songs  of  a  melancholy  cast, 
the  Bohem.ians,  on  the  contrary,  are  p-ay  and  sociable,  re  .Voic- 
ing above  all  in  the  dance,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than 
forty  of  a  national  character.     Of  these  the  most  famous  is 
the  polka,   improvised  in  1830  by  a  Bohemian  farm  girl,  and 
quickly  spread  over  the  whole  world.     The  wild  fu riant  and 
the  meditative,  poetic  dumka  have  been  used  by  Sm.etana, 
Dvorak,  and  others.     Still  other  dances  bear  such  odd  names 
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as  the  beseda,  the  dudik,  the  hulan,  the  kozak,  the  sedlak, 
and  the  trlnozka.  They  are  accompanied  by  the  national  In- 
strument, the  dn dy ,  a  species  of  bagpipe. 

"Cn  the  whole,"  says  ¥r,  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  "Bohemian 

  music  shows  a  fondness  for  noisy  and  hilarious  forms 

T^hose  origin  is  in  ardent  social  merrymaking,  or  for  som.e- 
what  grandiose  and  sumptuous  effects,  such  as  Im.ply  a  half 
barbaric  notion  of  splendor.     In  these  respects  the  eastern 
music  stands  in  contrast  with  the  much  more  personal  and 
subjective  musical  poesy  to  which  northern  com.posers  have 
tended,  "v- 

This  characterization  would  apply  as  well  to  the 
music  of  Smetana  and  Dvo?^k  as  to  the  folk  music  of  their 
country.     The  songs,  if  naturally  less  boisterous  than  the 
dances,  are  animated  and  cheerful.     They  are  usually  in  the 
major  rather  than  the  minor,  and  are  vl?yorous,  thouprh  grace- 
ful, in  rhythm.    Peculiarities,  which  may  be  traceable  to  the 
language,  are  found  in  the  fact  that  almost  always  the  music 
is  begun  with  an  accented  note,  and  the  phrases  are  very  apt 
to  have  an  uneven  number  of  accents;  such  as  three  or  five, 
instead  of  tv/o  or  four,  to  which  we  are  more  accustomed. 

Bohemia's  two  greatest  sons,  Smetana  and  Dvorak, 
fully  represent  all  that  is  best  in  the  miusic  of  their  coun- 
try.    Friedrich  Smetana  (1824-1884),  a  Czech  of  the  Czechs, 
proposed  to  make  his  country  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  stran- 
gers by  his  cycle  of  symphonic  poems,  "I'y  Country,"  which  he 

v-History  of  Music,  Pratt,  p.  645. 
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dedicated  to  the  town  of  Prajrue,  and  in  which  he  used  many 
folk  songs.     He  was  a  follower  of  Liszt  in  the  s^/mphonic 
poem,  and  of  Wagner  in  opera.     Before  his  tir.e  the  Bohemian 
operas  had  been  cast  in  the  old  forms  of  the  Italian,  French, 
and  Geniian  schools,     Smetana  believed  in  the  ever-flowing 
melody  in  the  operatic  orchestra,  but  he  knew  the  folly  of 
imitation,  and  sousht,  therefore,  to  place  in  the  frame  of 
Vf'agnerian  reform  his  own  national  style,  his  musical  Indi- 
viduality which  had  grown  up  in  closest  intimacy  with  his 
love  for  the  soil,  with  the  life,  songs,  and  legends  of  his  " 
countrymen. 

The  most  fam.ous  of  Smetana 's  operas,   "The  Bartered 
Bride,"  is  now  a  favorite  all  over  the  world.     "This  opera," 
says  Mr.  Fhllip  Hale,  "was  a  step  in  a  new  direction,  for  it 
united  the  richness  of  melody,  as  seen  in  Mozart's  operas, 
with  a  new  and  modern  com=prehension  of  the  purpose  of  opera- 
tic composition,  the  accuracy  of  characterization,  the  wish 
to  be  realistic."-"-      In  this  work  Smetana  uses  the  dances, 
the  polka,  fu riant,  and  skoena.    There  is  something  in  it 
which  pleases  all,  for  beauty  of  melody  is  supreme.    The  sim- 
plicity of  the  musical  idiom  is  notable.    Not  only  does  the 
composer  incorporate  folk  tunes  bodily  when  it  suits  his 
purpose  (as  in  the  case  of  the  polka  in  the  close  of  Act  I, 
and  the  furiant,  at  the  opening  of  Act  II),  but  the  melodies 
he  invents  himself  are  often  equally  simple,  even  naive,  and 
harmonized  with  a  sirtllar  artlessness. 

V- Famous  Composera  and  Their  Works,  New  Series,  Vol.1;  p.  1*78 . 
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The  charm  of  Smetana,  to  the  oiitside  world,  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  the  national  character  rer^ains  the 
foxmdatlon  of  his  thought,  he  knew  how  to  clothe  the  natural 
Boheinian  music  in  modem  and  his-h  forms.     "The  Bartered  Bride," 
therefore,  has  become  a  national  comic  opera,  which,  in  the 
outlining  of  a  dramatic  depiction  of  village  life  in  Bohemia, 
is  true  in  both  the  action  and  the  music. 

Foremost  of  all  Bohemian  composers  was  Antonin 
Dvorak  (1841-1904),  friend  and  protef^e  of  Smetana.    Not  only 
did  Dvorak  feel  Smetana 's  direct  influence  during  his  fonna- 
tive  years,  but  he  resem.bled  the  older  musician  in  tempera- 
m.ent  and  in  artistic  ideals  to  a  degree  remarkable  even  for 
fellow  citizens  of  a  small  country  like  Bohemia.     In  Dvorak, 
who  was  of  peasant  stock,  however,  there  was  an  even  greater 
richness  and  sensuous  warmth,  a  certain  splendor  and  luxury 
to  which  few  other  musicians  have  attained.     B6rn  of  the  people 
he  knew  thoroughly  the  folk  material  of  his  native  land,  and  in 
his  compositions  he  constantly  employed  it.     Without  borrowing 
com.plete  melodies  from  other  songs,  he  caught  the  characteris- 
tics of  melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony  peculiar  to  Bohemian  folk 
music,  and  in  his  ov/n  works  he  imitated  these  ingeniously.  A- 
long  with  other  composers  of  his  country,  he  has  tried  to  ex- 
press the  merry  spirit  of  the  peasants  in  their  music.     Bendel ' 
and  Dvorak's  gypsy  songs  are  tender,  yet  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful.    In  these  works  are  found  a  richness  of  harmonic  color  and 
unexpected  modulations,  combined  with  the  simplest  tunes. 
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His  "Slavonic  Dances"  ar^^  as  characteristic  as 
any  of  his  works.     Their  melodic  and  rhythmic  animation 
is  indescribable;  while  the  basis  is  national  folk  sons:, 
the  themes  are  imaginatively  treated  and  led  thronph  many 
distant  keys  with  the  happy  inconsequence  peculiar  to  himi, 
and  the  whole  is  orchestrated  with  the  richness,  variety, 
and  delicacy  that  make  him.  one  of  the  greatest  orchestral 
masters  of  all  time.     The  sam.e  qualities  are  found  in  the 
beautiful  "Slavonic  Rhapsodies"  and  the  overtures,  "¥ein 
Heim,"  and  "Husitska,"  which  are  both  based  on  Czechish 
melodies • 

Between  Smetana  and  Dvorak  stands  Zdenko  Fibich 
(1850-  ),  a  most  prolific  com.poser,  but  little  heard  of 
outside  of  Bohemia.     His  "Gypsy  Sonpcs"  are  very  colorful. 
Other  composers,  perhaps,  should  also  be  mentioned,  espe- 
cially Martinu,  one  of  the  youngest,  today.    He  was  educated 
at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  going  later  to  Paris  where  he 
became  Identified  with  the  French  modernist  group.  Only 
recently  has  he  come  into  prominenc^e,  through  his  unusual 
composition  called  "La  Bagarre"  (the  tumult),  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Colonel  Lindbergh.     The  music  portrays  the  rushing, 
confused  noise  and  motion  of  the  crowd  which  greeted  Lind- 
bergh as  he  landed,  and  also  embodies  the  composer's  im- 
pressions of  Lindbergh's  reception. 


Hungary 


Hungarian  music  dates  back  to  the  Pagan  Age, 
"but  only  recently  have  unsuspected  treasures  of  folk 
song  been  unearthed,  as  ancient  as  they  are  character- 
istic, showing  the  beauty  of  the  music  of  the  Magyar  race. 
This  music  has  a  strongly  individual  character;  Its  abrupt 
transition  from,  deep  melancholy  to  wild  merriment.  Its  va- 
riations in  tempo,  its  constant  hold  on  different  beats  of 
the  m.easure,  its  unexpected  modulations,  and  Its  m.any  pe- 
culiarities, both  melodic  and  rhythmic,   give  to  it  the 
charm  of  distinctive  originality. 

Both  Liszt  (1811-1886)   and  Brahms  have  adapted 
to  their  own  uses  the  character  of  Hungarian  music.  The 
former  is  known  by  his  "Hungarian  T^hapsodies , "  while  the 
"Hungarian  Dances"  have  made  the  latter  very  famous.  Liszt 
has  only  two  songs  which  contain  the  national  elements, 
"Farewell,"  and  "Three  Gysles." 

Jen8  Hubay  (1858-  )  has  been  Internationally  known. 
His  "Cs^rda  (tavern)  Scenes,"  in  which  he  has  preserved  m.any 
a  treasure  of  Hungarian  folk  song  and  dance  have  made  him 
famous.     One  of  his  operas,  "The  Violin  Maker  of  Cremona" 
(libretto  by  Coppee)  was  successfully  produced  in  many  Euro- 
pean theatres. 

One  of  the  chief  representatives  of  musical  ultra- 
modernism,  in  Hungary  is  Bela  Bartok  (1881-  ),  of  whom  Laur- 
ence Oilman  speaks  as  being  "a  tone-poet  who  is  both  an  un- 
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compromlsinR  modernist,  and  the  resurrector  of  an  ancient 
past."-::-     With  his  colleague,  F.  Kodaly  he  has  undertaken 
the  notable  task  of  collecting  Hunf^arian  folk  son^s  in 
their  natural  form.    They  soon  discovered  an  ancient  kind 
of  peasant  music,  up  to  this  time  uninvestie;ated,  but 
which  was  not  to  be  obtained  except  from  tine  peasants 
themselves.    They  therefore  set  out  on  an  exploration 
which  extended  to  Slovakian  and  Roum.anian  territory,  and 
brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  old,  traditional  mel- 
odies, -  archaic  music,  which  was  for  the  most  part  penta- 
tonic  and  modal,  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  rhythm. 
This  research  went  back  to  the  centuries  when  the  present- 
day  scales  and  harmonies  were  unknown,  wben  savaf^e  rhythm 
was  the  main  channel  of  expression,  and  to  primitive  music 
which  had  no  beautiful  melodies  but  was  frankly,  honestly, 
and  intentionally  dissonant.    With  these  tme  and  unalloyed 
Hungarian  melodies,  the  two  musicians  proved  that  the  gen- 
uine Hungarian  folk  songs  differed  essentially  from  those 
known  generally  under  that  name.     Bartok's  and  Kodaly 's 
folk  m.elodies  are  not  built  on  the  Hungarian  scale,  which 
is  of  gypsy  invention,  but  display  prirnitive  qualities 
and  preserve  even  the  influence  of  the  ancient  church  modes. 
They  have  a  great  variety  of  constantly  changing  rhythm  and 
metre,  and  a  distinct  feature  is  the  frequent  return  of  char 
acteristic  formulas,  also  the  employment  of  a  peculiar  penta 
tonic  scale. 

«-?rom  the  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes,  Philip  Hale 
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Inspired  by  this  peasant  music,  which  Bartok  is 
convinced  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  maior  and  minor  scales, 
he  attains  a  melodic,   rhythmic,   and  harrn.onlc  freedom,  of  a 
hicrhly  individualized  kind.    This  new  scale,  especially  the 
frequent  and  unaccustomed  employment  of  dissonances,  has 
called  forth  strong  opposition.     Whereas  Eartok's  first 
works  earned  unqualified  success,  he  has  now  to  fores?:©  all 
outward  success,  and  content  himself  with  the  Intelligent 
appreciation  of  a  small  circle. 

The  more  characteristic  works  of  this  period  are 
the  "First  String  Quartet",  "Deux  Imacres",  the  "Nenles", 
and  the  opera,  "Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle."     After  a  period 
of  intensive  production,  he  acrain  devoted  himself  to  his 
folk  lore  studies,  the  extent  of  which  had  by  this  time 
greatly  Increased.     He  traveled  to  Biskra  and  returned  with 
a  rich  collection  of  Arab  peasant  m.usic  which  later  appeared 
in  the  form  of  "Improvisations  of  Funpcarlan  Folk  Songs," 
Not  only  did  he  arrange  many  Hungarian  folk  songs,  Slovaklan 
folk  songs,  and  Roumanian  folk  songs  and  dances,  but  a  vast 
number  are  still  unpublished,   (2700  Hungarian,  3500  Roumanian, 
and  200  Arabian) . 

Whatever  may  be  his  m.erits  as  a  cor-poser,  Bela 
Bartok 's  work  as  a  scholar  in  Hungarian  miuslc  is  of  unques- 
tioned historical  imiportance,  and  critics  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  his  compositions  are  forced  to  believe 
that  he  will  some  day  become  prominent.     The  neglect  of  the 
music  of  other  countries,  however,  has  proved  a  severe  hin- 
drance to  the  progress  of  Hungarian  music. 
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SOUTHERN  CCTTNTHTES 
Spain 

The  pure  folk  songs  of  Spain,  siven  to  the  world 
chiefly  through  the  researches  of  the  ccmposer  Albenlz, 
are  highly  sectional  and  prinitive,  almost  untouched  by 
the  traditions  of  the  great  world  of  music.     Just  across 
the  low  range  of  mountains  there  may  be  another  entirely 
different  type  of  song,  with  different  scales  and  different 
rhythm,  and  an  altogether  different  type  of  emotional  ut- 
terance corresponding  to  the  sectional  variation  of  tempera- 
ment.   Roughly  dividing  Spain,  geographically,  we  find  there 
are  four  sections:  (1)  Biscay  and  Navarre;  (2)  CTalicia  and 
Old  Castile;  (3)  Southern  Spain,  Andalusia;  (4)  Eastern 
Spain,  Catalonia. 

The  Basques  have  kept  themselves  entirely  separ- 
ate from  the  rest  of  Spain,  retaining  not  only  their  own 
particular  m.usic,  bu.t  their  language  as  well.    The  melodies 
are  not  founded  on  any  particular  scale,  but  have  many  pe- 
culiar intervals  ranging  from  quarter  steps  up  to  augmented 
ones,  very  much  resembling  Hungarian  or  Finnish  music.  A 
very  unusual  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  short  phrases 
of  alternating  major  and  minor  thirds,  with  rhythm  which  is 
extremely  irregular  and  complicated.     In  Aragon  and  Navarre 
the  most  popular  dance  song  is  the   lota,  which  is  usually 
sung  in  thirds . 

Of  all  true  Spanish  songs,  those  of  Andalusia  are 
the  most  beautiful.     The  chief  characteristics  which  show 
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the  Arabic  Influence  are  tbe  p^reat  number  of  embellish- 
ments, the  simultaneous  existence  of  different  rhythms, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  scale  formation.     The  charac- 
teristic Andalusian  song  is  sensuous  and  passionate,  sung 
in  a  divine  frenzy,  with  the  whole  body,  and  with  scarce- 
ly any  trace  of  intellectuality.    The  Catalonian,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sombre  and  intense,  and  the  "Passion  Songs" 
are  the  best  known  of  their  religious  music.    7<hile  look- 
ing at  the  Castilian  we  find  them  to  be  bright  and  spark- 
ling, with  strongly  accented  dance  rhythms,  to  which  belong 
the  boleros ,  the  manchegas ,  the  habanera,  the  fandango ,  and 
the  seguidillas ,  which  alone,  may  be  heard  in  the  ?*''oorish 
provinces.     Here  rhythm,  is  cultivated  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.    These  dances,  as  they  are  sung  in  connection  with 
the  sonss,  have  a  poignancy  which  it  is  impossible  to  ana- 
lyze.    The  melodies  seem  built  on  and  for  the  rhythms.  Poth 
may  seem  sim.ple  and  literal,  yet  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness 
in  this  simplicity  which  is  ever  the  mark  of  the  folk  ecenius, 
and  which  in  this  case  gives  the  rhythm.s  and  unbelievable 
quantity  of  physical  drive. 

Since  the  recent  renaissance  Spain  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  backward  in  music,  and  until  lately  the 
reputation  was  deserved,  although  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury she  was  nearly  as  advanced  musically  as  France  and 
Italy.     V^ithin  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  however,  mu- 
sicians have  become  aware  that  there  is  a  vigorous  and  ex- 
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tremely  talented  school  of  native  and  patriotic  Spanish 
composers,  working  sincerely  and  effectively.     As  always 
happens  In  such  cases,  we  find  on  closer  examination  that 
the  revival  of  Tnuslcal  creatlveness  Is  not  a  recent  thine;, 
but  has  been  going  on  definitely  for  half  a  century  or 
more;  but  even  this  beinc  true  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  this  school  has  by  any  means  begun  to  approach 
maturity.     In  fact,  modern  Spanish  music  seem.s  to  be  in  a 
preparatory  stage.     Though  it  assiduously  c\iltlvates  na- 
tional m.aterials,  and  even  issues  national  manifestos,  its 
idiom  is  borrowed  in  the  main  from.  France,  and  its  promis- 
ing young  composers  still  look  to  Paris  for  teaching  and 
inspiration. 

Spain's  composers  are  working  along  two  main 
lines  of  activity,  -  the  opera,  and  the  genre  piece  for 
piano.     In  the  former  class  Spanish  composers  have  pro- 
duced little  that  has  carried  theri  beyond  their  borders, 
thouerh  their  industry  is  indefatigable.     The  zarzuela, 
next  to  the  bull  fight,  has  been  undoubtedly  the  m.ost  popu- 
lar form  of  Spanish  entertainment.     (The  zarzuela  was  first 
performed  in  a  place  surrounded  by  zarzas ,  brambles,  so  it 
took  this  nam.e.)     It  is  practically  an  opera  bouffe,  usual- 
ly in  one  act,  with  any  number  of  scenes  and  tableaux,  last- 
ing about  an  hour.     The  music  is  almost  always  of  vivid 
Spanish  coloring,  sparkling  and  bright,  using  the  national 
folk  song  and  dance  forms.     The  Spaniards  have  hoped  that 
the  zarzuela  would  develop  into  grand  opera,  and  claim  that 
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to  them  rlf^htfully  belone;s  the  credit  for  the  germ  which 
has  developed  Into  French  and  Italian  ^rand  opera  and 
opera  boiiffe.     But  In  piano  music  the  Spanish  composers 
have  enriched  modern  concert  literature  with  many  a  piece 
of  sparkling  vitality  and  able  workmanship. 

Pelippe  Pedrell  (1841-1922)   and  Isaac  Albenlz 
(1860-1909)  have  been  called  the  founders  of  modem  Span- 
ish music.     Both  were  ardent  nationalists  as  well  as  thor 
ough  and  Industrious  scholars,  writing  with  distinction  1 
large  forms  as  well  as  small.     While  Fedrell  specialized 
in  ancient  Spanish  church  music,  Albenlz  made  a  study  of 
the  folk  tunes  of  his  people  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  using  them  as  a  basis  for  a  new  Spanish  school  of  com- 
position,   7/ith  unfailing  energy  he  carried  out  his  life 
program,  and,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  the 
fame  of  his  native  land  into  many  foreign  capitals,  -  ex- 
cept for  his  superb  piano  pieces  -  he  gave  energy  to  the 
awakening  instincts  of  native  composers,  and  set  a  high 
standard  for  their  work.    Fis  opera,  "Pepita  Jimenez,"  is 
regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  operatic  achievement 
of  modern  Spain.     It  is  frankly  a  "folk  opera"  and  makes 
lavish  use  of  the  specific  Spanish  rhythms  and  tunes 
which  the  composer  collected  in  bis  years  of  research  a- 
mong  these  people.     But  Albenlz'  most  successful  works 
are  his  piano  pieces.     These  have  been  called  "the  soul 
of  modern  Spain,"  for  they  seem  to  range  over  the  whole 
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land,  paylnfy  homage  to  a  city  or  a  valley,  picturing  a 
street  scene  in  festival  tine,  or  sore  strikinpr  bit  of 
native  scenery.    Their  melodies  and  rhythms  are  Spanish 
from,  beginnin?^  to  end,  but  their  technique  is  that  of 
modem  France.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  Albeniz,  that, 
with  a  French  technique  and  a  set  of  esthetic  ideals  un- 
mistakably French,  he  still  produced  m.usic  that  was  na- 
tional and  personal.     His  best  works  for  the  piano  are 
the  two  suites,  "Iberia,"  and  "The  Alhambra."    These  have 
taken  their  place  in  modern  concert  programs  beside  the 
works  of  Debussy  and  Ravel,  and  have  civen  their  composer 
an  international  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  im.pres- 
sionists  of  m.odern  times. 

The  m.ost  eminent  Spanish  composer  in  this  style 
is  Enrico  Granados  (186701916).     Like  Albeniz,  while  he 
has  worked  in  the  larger  forms,  it  is  in  his  piano  pieces 
that  he  has  done  his  best  work.     These  show  all  the  modern 
French  characteristics,  -  his-hly  spiced  harmony,  free  use 
of  disFonances  of  the  second,  clear  but  astonishingly  in- 
tricate pianistic  style,  free  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale 
and  of  exotic  tonalities,  and  daring  characterization  and 
realism.     But  its  complexity  is  not  so  much  that  of  devel- 
opraent  as  of  ornamentation,  which  is  a  quality  more  pecul- 
iarly Spanish.     As  with  the  piano  pieces  of  Albeniz,  ^rrana- 
dos  also  pays  tribute  to  many  a  Spanish  town  and  custom, 
and  loves  to  introduce  sug5:estive  local  color,    T^is  most 
important  groups  of  piano  pieces  are  the  "Goyescas,"  the 
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"Songs  of  Youth,"  the  "Danzas  Espanolas,"  and  the  "Poetic 
Waltzes,"    Albeniz '  extreme  sensitiveness  for  the  music 
of  the  South  has  its  parallel  in  Granados »  assimilation 
of  the  Castillan  temperament,  as  shown  in  the  group  of 
piano  pieces,  the  "Goyescas,"  in  which  he  has  illustrated 
in  musical  term.s  that  picturesque  period  of  Madrid  life 
perpetuated  on  canvas  by  the  genius  of  Francisco  Goya. 

Manuel  de  Falla  (1877-  )  has  been  called  "the 
poet  of  Spanish  emotions,"  so  thoroughly  national  is  his 
music,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  part  of  his  training 
in  Paris.    He  has  been  very  r.uch  interested  in  the  study 
of  his  nation's  folk  music,  and  in  order  to  understand 
it  better  lived  for  a  tim.e  am.ong  the  gypsies.     It  is  their 
music  which  he  has  used,  to  portray  a  wierd  Spanish  tale 
of  a  young  gypsy  woman  who  is  haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
her  dead  lover,  in  his  orchestral  fantasy,   "Love,  the 
Sorcerer."    De  ^alla  did  not  use  the  actual  melodies  of 
the  gypsies,  but  what  he  wrote  resembled  their  music  so 
much  that  the  natives  themselves  have  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinerulshinp:  it  from  the  original.    V/hen  the  "\)ssian  bal- 
let visited  Spain,  Serge  de  Diaghllev  was  so  interested 
in  the  work  of  de  Falla  that  he  commissioned  him  to  write 
a  ballet  on  the  sub.^ect  of  Alarcon's  novel,   "El  Sombrero 
de  Tres  Plcos."    Perhaps  "The  Miller's  Pance"  is  the  most 
interesting  of  his  works,  however,  because  of  its  typical- 
ly Andalusian  character,  its  fascinating  rhythm.,  and  its 
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Moorish  character.     In  the  "Final  Dance,"  the  .^ota  and 
the  folk  theme  called  vito  are  introduced.     De  Falla's 
second  work  for  the  sta^e,  en  opera,   "Fl  Ajnor  Brii.^o,"  wa? 
produced  at  Madrid,  but  the  composer  suppressed  the  spoken 
and  sun^^  parts,  enlarged  the  orchestration,   and  r^ede  of  it 
a  symphonic  suite,  semi-Arabian  in  style.     A  suite  of 
"Nifrht  Pieces"  was  also  first  performed  at  TvTadrid,  their 
thematic  material  being  built,  as  in  "La  Vide  Breve"  or 
in  "^1  Amor  Bru.*o,"  on  rhythms,  m.odes,  cadences,  or  forms 
inspired  by  but  never  borrowed  from  Andalusian  folk  songs. 
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During  the  great  age  of  polyphonic  music,  a  hif?h 
place  was  held  b,/  the  French  school.    The  twelfth  century 
was  particularly  rich  in  sacred  and  secular  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, and  plain- chant  melody  was  found  by  the  side  of 
light,  rhythnical,  popular  times.     The  pastoral  comedy,  "Le 
.^eu  de  Robin  et  de  Varion,"  which  was  played  at  the  court  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  at  Naples,  in  1285,  has  long  been  attribut- 
ed to  Adam  de  la  Hale,  but  he  probably  wrote  only  the  play, 
and,  for  the  music  used  a  number  of  popu.lar  tunes,  many  of 
them,  of  far  older  date.     This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  collec- 
tion of  French  folk  tunes  in  existence,  and  is  still  suner. 
In  these  old  songs  we  find  a  strongly  marked  rhythm,  easy 
intervals  from  the  ma^or  mode,  and  extrem.e  simplicity  of 
general  plan. 

The  direct  use  made  of  secular  m.usic  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
Clem.ent  Iv^arot,  who  translated  portions  of  the  Psalms  and  set 
them  to  the  favorite  dance  airs  of  the  court,   -  courantes ,  sara- 
bandes,  and  bourr6es.     At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
great  change  came  over  vocal  music,  especially  in  "^rance,  for 
the  French-Flemish  school  surrendered  its  individuality  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  Italian  school,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
latter  in  opera.     After  this  time,  however,  original  m.elodies 
of  their  own  invention  were  expected  of  musicians,   and  the 
old  practice  of  choosing  themes  for  their  compositions  from 
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folk  songs  or  dances  died  out,  thoufrh  its  disappearance  was 
gradual.     Songs  for  one  voice,  snch  as  the  "Airs  de  Cour" 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  accon.panied  by  the  lute 
or  harpsichord,  besan  to  drive  out  the  airs  for  several 
voices  which  had  been  popular  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.     The  characteristic  type  of  French  sons;,  the  ron ance , 
was  soon  to  resume  a  reign  of  popularity  which  has  not  yet 
ended.    There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  -  co^^posers 
who  still   loved  their  native  songs  enough  to  want  to  use 
then.     Such  was  ^lOnsigny,  who  instinctively  returned  to 
the  style  of  the  folk  song,  even  to  the  pastou relle ,  and 
coTnplainte .     His  frequent  use  of  the  minor  seventh  gives  a 
touch  of  medievalism  to  his  songs. 

The  folk  songs  of  Prance  vary  widely  in  every  sec- 
tion.    Some  of  them  are  distine\i  ished  by  exuberant  gayety 
and  fcraceful  poetic  sentiment,  such  as  the  beautiful  flow- 
ing melodies  of  f^rounod's  opera  "Faust."    The  sone^s  of  Au- 
vergne  are  chiefly  bou rrees ,  and  Bersundy  is  rich  in  drink- 
ing songs  and  No^ls  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  twelfth 
century.    The  Beamois  airs  are  patriotic  and  melodious,  and 
their  words  are  mostly  of  love;  while  the  subjects  of  the 
songs  of  Normandy  are  generally  supplied  by  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations and  pursuits  .of  life.     The  ?/'ay-time  songs  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Lorraine  are  very  num.erous  and  beautiful.  Modal 
melodies  have  existed  in  Brittany  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
many  are  still  found  there,     Their  grave  beauty  and  pathos 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  hear  the  peasants  sing 
then . 
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While  Spanish  corposers  have  visited  Paris  nainly 
to  study,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  tendency  on  the 
part  of  French  coriposers  to  visit  Spain,  not  for  the  techni- 
cal side  of  their  education,  but  to  seek  inspiration  in  the 
beauties  of  Spanish  rhythms.     Instances  of  the  haunting  at- 
traction which  the  exotic,  in  general,  and  the  Spanish  idiom, 
in  partic\ilar,  exercises  upon  the  impressionable  French  com- 
posers are  found  especially  in  the  works  of  Chabrier,.  Debus- 
sy, and  Ravel.     An  earlier  example  of  this  is  also  found  in 
the  opera,  "Camen,"  (produced  in  1875,  by  Georp-es  Bizet) 
which  is  permeated  by  vivid  touches  of  Spanish  coloring. 

Vi/ishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Fm.manuel 
Chabrier  (1841-1894)  went  to  Spain,  where,  with  notebook  in 
hand,  he  traveled  about  observing,   jotting  down  melodies, 
and  recording  his  impressions.     A  few  months  later  he  sur- 
prised and  delighted  the  Parisian  public  with  a  brilliant 
rhapsody  for  orchestra  on  Spanish  themes,  which  he  called 
"^spafTa."    This  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  -  the  .1ota» 
one  of  the  most  popular  dances  of  northern  Spain,  which  is 
vigorous  and  fiery,  and  the  m.alaguena,  which  is  lansuorous 
and  sensuous. 

Between  Chabrier  and  Faure  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison except  that  both  have  exerted  a  constructive  influ- 
ence on  modern  French  music.    Where  Chabrier  was  high^-spirit 
almost  to  boisterousness ,  Faure  was  suave,  polished,  a  man  o 
society  who  nevertheless  preserved  curiously  poetic  and  mys- 
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tical  Instincts,  of  a  reflective  rather  than  spontaneous 
nature . 

Gabriel  Faurl  (1845-  )   is  primarily  a  composer 
of  songs.     It  was  in  this  field  that  he  achieved  such  re- 
markable distinction;  in  fact,   it  is  not  too  much  to  say- 
that  Paur€  vitalized  the  song  as  no  French  com.poser  had 
done  hitherto,  and  that  his  influence  has  been  supreme  a- 
mong  his  younj^er  contemporaries,    Fe  has  adapted  modal  har- 
mony to  lyrical  or  dramatic  sublects,  -  a  device  which  has 
been  partially  im.itated  by  Debussy.     In  his  use  of  altered 
chords,  suggesting  the  whole  tone  scale,  of  ninths,  elev- 
enths, and  thirteenths,  he  has  gone  beyond  Chabrier,  and 
furnished  many  a  hint  to  later  composers.     He  is  also  orig- 
inal in  his  ingeniously  transitory  modulations,  which  add 
a  note  of  surprise  to  his  m.usic. 

In  "The  Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,"  by  Vincent 
d'Indy  (1351-  ),  we  find  more  assertive  individuality  than 
in  his  earlier  works.    The  basis  of  this  symphony  is  a  folk 
song  from  the  Civenne  region  which  furnishes,  through  rhyth- 
mic and  melodic  modification,  the  principal  themes. 

Gustave  Charpentier  (1860-  )  has  depicted  in  an 
early  suite,  "Impressions  of  Italy,"  in  a  pleasing  and  pic- 
turesque style,  various  aspects  of  nature:  the  wide  stretches 
of  country  seen  from  the  heights  near  the  "Desert  of  Sorrento" 
the  cries  of  birds  and  the  distant  sounds  of  convent  bells; 
the  serenades  of  young  men  on  leaving  the  inns  at  m.idnight, 
with  responses  of  mandolins  and  guitars;     the  balanced  and 
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stately  walk  of  peasant  Fialdens  carryinp"  water  fron  the 
spring;  the  brisk  trot  of  mules  with  Uncsline;  harnesses  and 
their  drivers'  son^^s;  and,  for  finale ,   a  realistic  descrip- 
tion of  a  f§te  night  at  Naples,  with  the  tarantella,  folk 
songs,  bands  drowning  each  other  out,  and  uproarious  gayety. 
V/hile  the  musical  substance  of  this  s\iite  is  undeniably 
light,  Charpentier  has  mingled  Italian  melodies,  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  and  a  poetic  undercurrent  with  an  unusual 
atmospheric  charm  and  glamor. 

In  1879  Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918)  visited  Russia, 
and  the  dominant  impression  which  he  broup;ht  back  from  that 
country  was  that  of  the  fantastic  gypsy  music,  whose  rhap- 
sodic and  improvisatory  character  addressed  itself  readily 
to  his  fancy.     On  his  return  to  Paris  he  came  across  rous- 
sorgsky's  "Boris  Oodounov"  in  the  first  edition,  before  the 
revisions  and  alterations  were  made  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  This 
work  was  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  a  simple  yet 
poignant  dramatic  style,  and  undoubtedly  was  fraught  with 
sugp-estions  for  his  future  opera,  "Pell6as  et  Melisande." 
The  direct  stimulus  which  jruided  him,  however,  did  not  come 
from,  musical  sources,  but  from  association  with  poets,  liter- 
ary critics,  and  painters. 

Debussy  was  not  the  orip-inator  of  the  whole-tone 
scale.     Cne  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  use  of  the  chord 
from  which  this  scale  has  been  formed  is  found  in  the  works  of 
Heinrich  Schi!itz,  a  predecessor  of  Bach,  who  employed  these 
chords  in  a  vocal  com.position  to  characterize  "the  ways  of  the 
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uncrodly".     Liszt  suggested  this  scale  in  the  openinf?  meas- 
ures of  his  "Faust"  symphony;  it  was  used  by  Dargoni.fsky 
(1869)   in  the  third  act  of  "The  Stone  Guest,"  where  it 
accoT"panies  the  apparition  of  the  stone  statue;  by  various 
Neo-Russians ,  notably  ^imsky-Xors akov  and  Porodin,  who  sug- 
gest the  saire  scale  in  their  songs;  by  Saint-SaSns,  Chabrier 
Paure,  and  d'Indy,  in  the  second  act  of  ""l^ervaal,"  in  which 
he  lends  a  mood  of  m.ystery  to  an  incantation  scene  by  em- 
ploying the  same  harmonic  m.eans.     It  can  be  said,  neverthe- 
less, that  Debussy  has  made  this  idiom  his  own  by  its  re- 
sourceful variety.     Following  his  lead,  in  this  expansion 
of  the  technical  and  expressive  features  of  the  whole-tone 
scale,  Ravel,  Dukas,  Florent  Schmitt,  and  others,  have  a- 
dapted  this  procedure  to  their  own  purposes,    Debussy's  suc- 
cess in  impressionism  has  also  brought  forth  a  host  of  imi- 
tators, not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  Russia,  England, 
and  elsewhere. 

Characteristic  instances  of  the  French  taste  for 
exoticism  are  manifested  by  the  Spanish  sucraes tions  in  De- 
b\issy's  "Evening  in  Granada,"  and  "Tagodas,"  founded  on 
the  Cambodian  scale.     "Gardens  in  the  Rain"  is  based  upon 
an  old  French  folk  song  which  Debussy  used  later  in  the  or- 
chestral "Lm.ages,"  and  "Rondes  de  Frintem.ps."    The  m.ost  sig- 
nificant by  far  of  these  "Images"  is  "Iberia"  (the  ancient 
name  for  Spain),  in  which  Debussy  has  given  free  play  to  his 
exotic  imagination  and  his  faculty  for  i^rpressionis tic  treat 
m.ent.      Like  Chabrier 's  "Fspana,"  however,  Debussy's  "Iberia 
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is  still  Spain  seen  through  a  Frenchjnan ' s  eyes,  but  with 
an  enormous  temperamental  difference  in  vision. 

Joseph  f'aurice  Havel  (1875-  )   is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  contemporaneous  French  composers.     He  was 
fortunately  enabled  to  profit  by  the  swift  development  of 
new  idioms,  to  absorb  the  exuberance  of  Chabrier,  the  suave 
mysticism  of  Faure,  the  illuj^-inatino;  impressionism  of  De- 
bussy, and  the  scintillating  exoticism  of  the  Neo-Russians . 
But,  while  he  owes  no  more  to  his  predecessors  than  did  Pe- 
bussy,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  matured  his  style 
at  an  age  which  was  relatively  in  advance  of  Debussy.  It 
must  be  recognized  that,  as  a  whole,  Ravel's  m.usic  lies 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  human  heart  than  does  that  of  De- 
bussy.    It  is  not  usual  to  find  that  depth  of  poetry  or  of 
human  sentiment  which  distinguishes  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  the  latter 's  music.     Havel,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
m.ore  expansive  in  his  scope;  he  captivates  us  with  his  hu- 
mor   and  his  brilliant  harmonies. 

"Alborada  del  Graciosa"  exhibits  that  Spanish  ex- 
oticism which  has  so  often  tempted  Havel,  and  quite  natural- 
ly, since  his  birthplace  (Ciboure,  Basses  Pyr^n^es,)  was  so 
near  the  Spanish  border.     In  1907  he  showed  at  once  technical 
m.astery  of  the  orchestra,   and  a  skilful  reproduction  of  Span- 
ish atmosphere  in  his  "Rapsodie  Sspagnole,"  which  is  not  on- 
ly brilliant  but  poetic.     This  work  mvist  be  considered  with 
Chabrier 's  "Espana,"  and  Debussy's  "Iberia"  as  one  of  the 
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graphic  pictures  of  exoticism  in  French  musical  literature. 
It  is  one  of  Ravel's  most  interesting  works;  in  it  is  found 
real  Spanish  music  in  the  spirit  of  the  dances  of  Andalusia, 
It  begins  with  a  "Prelude  to  the  Night,"  which  is  suggested 
by  the  muted  strings.     The  second  movement  is  a  "M alaguena, " 
one  of  the  dances  of  Andalusia  which  is  usually  played  in  a 
moderately  quick  tempo  (3-8),  and  is  usually  acco'^ipanied  by 
guitars  and  castanets.     The  third  is  another  dance,  "Haba- 
nera," which  is  a  more  familiar  type.     Ravel  closes  this 
suite  with  a  number  he  calls  "A  Fair,"  and  which  is  a  vivid 
description  of  a  Spanish  festival,  full  of  characteristic 
Spanish  rhythms  of  fire  and  passion,   as  well  as  typical  Span- 
ish m.elodies . 

Ravel  has  also  translated  fairy  stories  into  music 
with  typical  French  finesse  and  humor,  as  for  instance  his 
"Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,"  one  of  the  numbers  of  a 
little  ballet,  which  he  m.ade  from  an  earlier  collection  of 
children's  pieces  called  "Mother  ^roose."    The  pavane  was  a 
very  sedate  dance  of  Spanish  origin,  in  which  the  partici- 
pants formed  a  kind  of  wheel  or  tail  before  each  other, 
very  much  like  a  strutting  peacock  after  which  it  was  named. 
Some  say  it  was  originally  French,  because  it  had  been  used 
as  a  court  dance  in  the  time  of  Henry  III  and  also  Louis  XIV. 
The  air  is  solemn  and  beautiful,  and  has  been  used  by  modem 
composers,  as,  for  example,  by  Delibes  in  his  incidental  m.u- 
sic  for  Hugo's  "Le  Roi  s 'amuse." 
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Charles  Bordes  (1863-1905)  betran  his  most  not- 
able work  by  cor^poslnp:  soncrs  and  orchestral  pieces  based 
on  Basque  folk  music.     These  created  so  much  Interest  that 
the  Minister  of  Educatic'n  asked  hir:  to  nake  studies  of  the 
Basque  folk  songs  and  dances,  which  were  published  in  a 
collection.     He  made  innumerable  transcriptions  and  ar- 
rangements of  these  folk  songs,  and  has  p-iven  us  not  on- 
ly the  "Suite  Basque"  for  flute  and  strinc  quartet,  but 
tbe  "Rapsodie  Basque"  for  piano  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment.    VVith  tne  inspiration  of  this  native  mxisic  as 
a  background,  Bordes  shows  great  rhythmic  vitality  and 
a  particularly  picturesque,  festive  atmosphere. 

With  the  ardent  tem.perament  of  a  southern 
Frenchman,  D^odat  de  S^vSrac  possessed  a  special  apti- 
tude for  recreatiner  in  m.usic  the  atmosphere  of  his  na- 
tive T^anguedoc,  the  spirit  of  its  folk  song,  and  the 
traits  of  its  people.     Like  Charles  Bordes,  and  even  to 
a  greater  extent,  he  was  a  regional  com.poser,     "Fn  Langue- 
doc"  is  poetic  in  setting,  and  em.bodied  in  music  of  a 
rare  pictorial  charm  as  well  as  of  dazzlinp:ly  brilliant 
rhythm.     Not  even  the  works  of  Albeniz  or  de  ^alla  are 
more  plastic  than  the  Lanpruedoc  of  de  S6v6rac  as  it  ap- 
pears in  his  sets  of  piano  pieces,  "Le  Chant  de  la  Terre", 
"En  Lang\.iedoc" ,   "Cerdafia",  and  "Sons  les  Lauriers  ^oses"; 
and  in  his  opera,   "Coeur  du  Monlin",  depicting  a  festival 
scene  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  with 
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its  rhythrr.lc  animaticn  of  dances,  nerryrnaklncr ,   and  vln- 
ta^-e  reloicinCT  from  choruses  of  ^rape  gatherers,  Is 
preeminently  Gallic  in  flavor. 

fruy  Ropartz  (1864-  )  has  "been  the  spokesman 
of  the  Preton,  as  Bordes  was  for  the  Basque  race.  Fe 
has  frequently  used  Breton  folk  songs  as  melodic  ma- 
terial in  symphonic  and  dramatic  works.    The  first  of 
his  four  syriphonies  is  based  on  a  Breton  chorale  which 
crives  a  distinctive  atmosphere  to  its  classic  style. 
Breton  m.elodies  have  also  furnished  the  nistic  piquan- 
cy in  his  smaller  orchestral  works,  such  as  the  "Scdnes 
Bretonnes,"     "Les  Landes,"  and  "Les  Cloches  des  T.'orts," 
as  well  as  incidental  music  for  Loti's  "Pecheur  d'ls- 
lande."     Some  of  Ropartz'  most  characteristic  music  is 
to  be  found  in  these  works,  for  he  appears  in  the  most 
favorable  lifrht  when  his  m.usic  p;ives  utterance  to  na- 
tionalistic sentim.ent  and  local  color. 
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Italy 

The  exclusion  of  every  noble  form,  of  music  for 
the  supreme  reign  of  opera  has  kept  Italy  back  of  all  other 
nations  in  the  production  of  musical  advancem.ent .     After  all 
it  is  not  strange  that  this  should  have  happened  for  many 
nations  have  experienced  sim.ilar  stages  in  their  development 
of  other  arts.     Italy  went  through  it  in  music  when  she  went 
her  merry  way  without  symphony,  chamber  music,  art  song;  in 
fact,  without  anything  that  belongs  to  the  nobler  kind.  Late- 
ly, however,  she  has  begun  to  find  herself,  and  is  doing  ev- 
erything in  her  power  to  atone  for  her  shortcomings  during 
those  many  years  when  opera,   in  the  opinion  of  her  people, 
was  synonymous  with  m.usic,  and  when  it  checked  the  develop- 
mient  of  popilar  songs  and  helped  to  obliterate  traces  of  old 
traditional  tunes.     In  the  northern  sections  of  the  comtry, 
however,  folk  songs  are  used  as  a  basis  of  the  opera  and  art 
music,  partly  to  popularize  it,  and  partly  with  a  view  to 
making  it  more  national  in  character  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise.    It  was  in  the  gay,  busy  town  of  Venice  that  the  folk 
sonff.  first  became  recognized  in  Italy,  and  found  free  devel- 
opm.ent.     The  general  characteristics  of  the  folk  sonss  of 
the  different  districts  are  practically  the  same;  with  sim- 
ple form  and  hannonic  structure  which  modulates  but  rarely 
into  any  but  the  most  nearly  related  keys.     The  seventh 
note  of  the  scale  is  lowered  in  both  the  Sicilian  and  the 
Neapolitan  songs. 
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Nowhere  in  the  world  today  is  there  more  activity 
in  musical  composition  than  among  the  yonnp;  Italians,  and, 
althoiie^h  the  world  at  large  seems  to  knovi  less  about  them 
than  it  does,  for  example,  about  the  modern  French  and  Rus- 
sian composers,  Italy's  riprht  to  a  place  among  musical  na- 
tions of  the  day  can  no  longer  be  denied.    Not  only  in  the 
producing  of  worthy  mnsic  dramas,  of  orchestral  works,  of 
chamber  music,  but  also  in  the  noble  art  sone*  is  she  active. 
A  change  has  indeed  com.e  over  her;  perhaps  her  musicians 
are  being  better  trained.     Yet  the  St,  Cecilia  Academ.y  in 
Rome,  the  conservatories  in  Nillan,  Naples,  Oenoa,  and  Bo- 
logna have  always  equipped  their  students  well.     It  may  not 
be  this  so  much  as  it  is  the  imbuine:  of  those,  who  choose 
lives  in  art,  with  the  responsibility  of  their  calling,  as 
well  as  the  advance  which  musical  art  has  m.ade  all  over  the 
world.     V.ith  the  glorious  achievements  in  many  countries  to- 
day Italy's  com.posers  will  visit  these  places,  as  Casella 
has  Paris,  and  will  receive  inspiration  which  will  becomie 
tbe  Incentive  to  greater  efforts. 

In  Leone  Slnlgaglia  (1868-  )   Italy  has  a  composer 
who  has  done  for  the  folk  music  of  his  province,  if  not  his 
country,  something  akin  to  what  such  nationalists  as  Dvorak 
and  Grieg  have  accom.pllshed .    His  "Danze  Fiedmontese"  are 
two  dances  built  on  Pledm.ontese  themes,  and  are  brilliant 
racy  compositions,  -  a  master's  development  of  t\mes  born  of 
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the  soil.     These  r^elodies  of  the  people,  Indip-enons  mater- 
ial that  has  always  proved  ^  boon  to  sifted  coriposers, 
J)  have  been  treated  by  Slniga^^lia  with  rare  skill.    Fe  has 

clothed  then  in  an  orchestral  p;arb  which  sets  off  their 
virtues  most  favorably,  and  their  popular  nature  should 
play  an  interesting?;  part  in  crainin?^  for  the":  the  approval 
of  concert  audiences. 

Much  of  Italian  folk  music  is  enlivened  with  the 
rost  powerful  rhythm  inas-inable,  for  m.any  Spanish  rhythm.s 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  songs,  -  a  relic  of  ti'^es 
when  the  Spaniards  held  Sicily  and  the  southern  parts  of 
the  peninsula.     This  section  comes  in  for  musical  picturing 
in  the  work  of  Oino  Iv^artinuzzi  ( 1882-  )  ,  a  composer  whose 
name  is  little  known,  for  the  averap;e  music  lover  is  hardly 
aware  of  his  existence,  even.     Yet  this  miOdest  musician  has 
produced  a  s:/m.phonic  poem,  called  "Sicania,"  and  a  "Suite 
Siciliana."     What  Sinisaj?lia  does  with  the  folk  melodies 
of  his  native  Piedmont,  f/arinuzzi  accomplishes  by  emiploy- 
Ing  Sicilian  tunes.     And  these  are  most  beautiful,  fffter 
all,  however,  the  results  obtained  in  working  on  the  folk 
music  of  any  people  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  artist  who 
is  welding  them  into  an  art  work.     For  composers  enoucrh, 
by  way  of  illustration,  have  tried  to  make  symphonic  works 
out  of  the  cnide  tunes  of  our  so-called  Indian  aborigines, 
but  few,  with  the  exception  of  Edward  FacDowell  in  his 
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"Indian  Suite,"  have  acconplished  works  of  art  by  their 
labors.     It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  treatment,  and  both 
Sinip:ap;lia  and  Iviarinuzzi  are  well  enuipped  to  express 
in  tone  their  conception  of  folk  sonprs  in  artistic  treat- 
ment, as  their  orcnestral  works  prove  conclusively. 

Ottorino  ^<espi£?hi  (18V9-  )   has  said,  The  Ital- 
ian genius  is  for  r^.elody  and  clarity.  Today  there  is 
noticeable  a  return  to  the  less  sophisticated  iruslc  of 
our  past,  -  in  harmony,   to  the  chnrch  modes,   and  in 
form.,  to  the  si.iite  of  dances  and  other  charmins  forms." 
In  his  "Suite  of  Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute,"  (of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries),  the  score  states, 
therefore,  that  he  "has  respected  all  the  harmonic  charac- 
teristics appropriate  to  the  period  and  character  of  this 
music,   in  which  many  things  regarded  as  errors  were  done 
deliberately."-'-    He  has  arranged  these  Italian  dances 
for  the  modern  orchestra,  but  has  recreated  them  for  us 
still  preserving  the  form  and  style  of  the  oricrinal  old 
dances.     In  using  the  old  church  m.odes,  he  em.ploys  espe- 
cially the  Mixolydian,  which  is  like  our  key  of  r?-m.a.1or, 
with  the  exception  that  the  seventh  is  lowered.  (This 
mode  has  been  used  a  good  deal  by  Debussy  and  "'''aucrhan 
VUlllans.)     Respighi's  "Two  Preludes  on  ^rrep^orlan  Music" , 
are  reminiscent  of  Pales trina's  music,  when  the  "Modus 
Angelicus"  was  in  common  usage.    Fe  is  riost  noted,  how- 

v-Symphony  Orchestra  Programi  Notes,   Philip  Hale 
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ever,  for  his  "Fountains  of  Rome",  "Pines  of  Rone",  and 
"stained  ^Tlass  'Windows,"  all  three  of  which  are  beauti- 
ful tone  poens. 

Alfredo  Casella  (1883-  )   is  considered  the  lead- 
inp;  cor:poser  of  the  new  school  which  is  tryinpr  to  restore 
pure  instrumental  music  in  Italy,  music  which  had  been 
practically  crowded  out  of  existence  during  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  by  the  opera.     He  has  employed  apiain  the 
old  Italian  titles  and  fonr.s;  for  example,  partita  and 
passacaglia.     In  his  orchestral  suite,  "La  Oiara,"  which 
is  a  group  of  pieces  taken  from  the  ballet  by  that  name, 
he  has  s;iven  us  fascinating  Sicilian  sonp's  and  dances, 
which  picture  the  events  takino;  place  as  "the  story  un- 
folds of  a  rich  and  miserly  farm.er,  Don  Lollo  Zirafa, 
possessed  of  an  enormous  oil   lar,  of  which  he  is  inordi- 
nately proud.     An  awkward  peasant  tips  over  the  monumen- 
tal vase,  and  breaks  a  piece  from  the  side.    Don  Lollo 
is  furious.     An  old  hunchback  from  the  villaere,  Zi  Dimia 
Licasi,  a  famous  mender  of  pottery,   is  sent  for  to  re- 
pair the  damage.     The  better  to  accomplish  the  task,  he 
enters  the  jar.     V*hen  the  work  is  finished,  he  attempts 
to  come  out,  but  discovers  to  his  dism.ay  tbat  he  has  reck- 
oned without  his  hump,  which  prevents  his  egress  from,  the 
jar.     He  finds  himself  a  prisoner.    Don  Lollo  refuses  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  be  broken  for  the  release  of  the  in- 
carcerated hunchback.    The  prisoner,  however,  takes  it  all 
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in  iROod  part.     As  nis;ht  falls  and  the  noon  illuminates 
the  scene,  he  squats  in  his  cell  and  philosophically 
smokes  his  pipe,  the  smoke  of  which  curls  upward  from, 
the  neck  of  the   lar.     A  distant  voice  is  heard  sink- 
ing a  popular  Sicilian  sonR.    The  famer's  daughter, 
Nela,   com.es  out  of  the  house  and  dances  about  the  lar. 
Peasants  enter  and  make  merry  over  the  droll  spectacle 
of  the  im.prisoned  hunchback.     They  chant  their  drink- 
inc^  sonps,  dance  riotously  around  the  jar,  and  rrake 
so  much  noise  with  their  carousing  that  Don  Lollo  can- 
not sleep.     Infuriated,  he  rushes  from  his  house,  and 
sends  the  jar  rolling  downhill  against  an  olive  tree. 
It  breaks,  and  the  hunchback,  delivered  at  list,  is 
carried  from,  the  scene  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  rejoicing  comrades  .  "v- 

v-Taken  from  Radio  Lecture,  by  Tohn  P.  \'arshall 
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Great.  Britain 


■^ron  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  folk  songs  have 
existed,  but  in  those  early  days  they  were  as  distinct 
and  as  antagonistic,  nationally,  as  Germany  and  Prance 
are  today.     Difficulty  in  con.rtunlcation  and  a  lack  of 
social  organization  nade  it  possible  for  very  different 
social  and  artistic  traditions  to  flourish  independently 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  so  there  grew  up 
In  these  countries  highly  distinct  musical  traditions 
which  have  up  to  the  present  preserved  their  individual- 
ity.    For  centuries  England  stifled  her  folk  music,  keep- 
ing It  suppressed  among  the  peasant  classes.    Recent  in- 
vestigators, however,  have  unearthed  in  Somersetshire  and 
elsewhere  a  great  wealth  of  popular  sonp:s,  m.ost  of  them, 
never  before  set  on  paper,  but  many  of  them,  showing  great 
antiquity  and  distinctive  beauty.    This  folk  art  existed 
for  centuries  among  the  almost  unlettered  classes  without 
the  nation  as  a  whole  being  aware  of  the  fact.    These  songs 
are  alm.ost  as  peculiar  and  inimitable  as  those  of  Scotland 
and  Russia;  those  that  are  oldest  in  orifrln  are  modal  in 
style.     But  the  modes  are  not  the  usual  ones  of  the  melodic 
minor  or  its  m.ost  familiar  variation,  the  Doric.    They  are 
the  queerest  things  Im.aginable  to  m.odem  ears,  strange 
scales  with  raised  sixths  and  lowered  sevenths,   p-oinp-  from 
m.lnor  into  major  and  back  ap-ain.     The  feeling  for  the  tonic 
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is  often  very  vapue,  the  chief  note  of  the  scale  belnR 
sometimes  the  second,  or  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth.  These 
unquestionable  evidences  of  antiquity  lend  a  strange  charm 
to  the  melodies,  a  cham  v?hlch  Is  distinct  from,  that  of 
every  other  national  folk  music. 

In  Enp'land  this  awakening  of  Interest  came  lust 
in  tine.     Vi/hen  the  country  and  seaboard  towns  of  such  coun- 
ties as  Norfolk  and  Somerset  were  visited  it  was  found  that 
only  the  oldest  Inhabitants  knew  the  art  of  folk  singing. 
These  sturdy  old  grandfathers  kept  in  their  minds  a  great 
treasure  of  folk  song,  and  it  was  from  their  lips  that  our 
present  collections  were  made.    There  is  now  very  little 
chance  of  the  folk  song  dying  out,  but,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  genuine  folk  singer  is  practically  extinct. 

Cecil  Sharp  (1859-1924)  will  always  be  remem.bered 
as  the  saving  hand  in  this  work.    Though  mainly  self-taught, 
he  has  done  valuable  work  in  collecting,  arranging,  publish- 
ing, and  lecturing  on  English  folk  music,  even  goine^  to 
southern  Appalachia,  among  the  mountains,  where  he  found  the 
old  English  folk  carols.     V/e  are  indebted  to  his  patient, 
painstaking,   and  syrrtpathetlc  labors  of  investigation,  in 
which  he  has  admirably  preserved  songs  as  they  came  from  the 
lips  of  these  folk.    N'any  of  these  songs  are  diatonic  in 
melody,  and  lack  any  striking  characteristics  as  to  either 
rhythm  or  harmony.    They  owe  the  high  place  they  hold  among 
other  nations  to  their  symmetry  of  form,  simplicity,  and 
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directness  of  melody.    Many  others,  besides  Sharp,  have 
devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  study  and  development  of 
this  early  music,  with  the  result  that  Plngland  has  found 
herself  much  richer  in  native  music  than  she  had  realized. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  movement  is  the  recoe;nition 
of  this  art  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  vitality,  and  necessity 
to  the  nation.     It  may  even  be  said  that  the  folk  mAisic  of 
Great  Britain  is  her  worthiest  contribution  to  musical  lit- 
erature today. 

IMth  the  turn  of  the  century  the  folk  song  move- 
ment had  sunk  deep  into  the  English  mind.     Accordingly,  in 
this  period  we  find  men,  like  Ralph  Vaup-han  William.s  (1872-), 
the  Welslnman,  who  either  base  their  music  entirely  on  actual 
folk  songs  or  invent  tunes  in  close  spiritual  alliance  with 
its  Ideals.     In  either  case  the  result  Is  a  genuine  develop- 
ment of  folk  m.usic.     Among  his  works,  many  of  which  were 
directly  inspired  by  the  folk  m.usic,  mention  should  be  m.ade 
of  the  orchestral  works:  "Norfolk  Rhapsodies,"  "In  the  Fen 
Country",  "Harnham.  Down,"  and"Poldrewood" ;  also  the  "Five 
Mystical  Songs",  for  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  and 
the  beautiful  cantata,  "Willow-V/ood" ,  for  baritone,  women's 
chorus  and  orchestra.     Apart  from  his  comipositions  he  has 
done  very  valuable  work  in  collecting  folk  songs  and  carols, 
chiefly  from  East  Anglia  and  Herefordshire,  and  arranging 
them,  for  publication.     All  his  works  are  characterized  by 
strong  melodic  invention  and  a  most  orlcrlnal  fund  of  contra- 
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puntal  resource  in  which  there  is  nothinf?  even  reminis- 
cent of  scholasticism.  His  influence  is  notable  in  the 
works  of  Gustav  von  Hoist  (1874-  )  who  is  English  bom 
and  bred,  even  though  his  nam.e  would  seen  to  indicate 
otherwise.  He  is  of  the  ultra-modern  school,  using  un- 
even tim.e  measures,  and  is  fond  of  the  polyphonic  style 
of  writing.  His  "Ode  to  Death",  for  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus, is  taken  from  a  long  list  of  works. 

Arthur  Somervell  (1863-  )  has  throughout  his 
life  been  enthusiastic  for  folk  music,  and  uses  many  in 
his  own  com.positions .    His  graceful  and  refined  songs  are 
sung  and  liked  everywhere. 

V/illiam  Turner  Walton  (who  is  only  in  his  twen- 
ty-seventh year)  has  written  works  which  p-ive  great  prom- 
ise.   His  best  known  is  the  very  attractive  overture, 
"Portsmo\)th  Point",  which  has  a  youthful  exuberance  por- 
trayed in  its  .lolly  old  English  sea  songs. 

Both  in  Scotland  and  V/ales  there  has  been  also  a 
similar  but  less  important  activity.     Hamish  KacCunn  (1868-) 
and  Edward  German  (1868-  ),  the  one  a  Scot  and  the  other  a 
Welshman,  are  both  more  particularly  identified  with  the 
theatre.      Their  fine  poetical  qualities  are  well  known. 
No  account  of  German  would  be  com.plete  that  did  not  mention 
his  "Welsh  Rhapsody",  "Rhapsody  on  March  Themes",  and  his 
"Gypsy  Suite",  in  which  he  makes  use  of  folk  tunes. 

The  pentatonic  feeling  runs  through  nearly  all  the 
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Scotch  songs,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  them  exists 
almost  in  full  purity.    Whether  this  was  due  to  some 
early  forrr.  of  the  Scotch  bagpipe  or  to  the  frenius  of  the 
people  Is  still  uncertain,  but  they  have  given  an  indi- 
vidual flavor  to  their  songs  by  means  of  this  scale  with- 
out betraying  the  least  embarrassment  over  the  absence  of 
the  two  notes.    Mo  nation,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
possibly,  has  been  more  vigorously  creative  in  its  folk 
music  than  have  the  Scotch  who  possess  a  supreme  sense  of 
artistic  fitness  which  has  made  their  songs  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

The  Irish  folk  songs  have  been  the  sub.lect  of 
conscious  literary  inquiry  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that 
of  all  folk  songs  they  are  among  the  first  in  musical 
Cham,  variety,  and  depth  of  poetic  feeling.    There  are 
two  distinct  types:  the  richly  sentimental  and  even  trag- 
ic tone  of  the  love  song,  and  those  of  a  lively  dance 
spirit . 

Charles  Villiers  Stanford  (1852-  ),  has,  per- 
haps, done  more  for  the  preservation,  the  arranging,  and 
the  publication  of  Irish  folk  music  than  any  other  one 
person.    His  "Irish  Rhapsodies",  "Songs  of  Cld  Ireland", 
and  others  show  his  special  success  in  this  field. 

Charles  V/ood  is  an  Irishman  from,  Armagh,  who 
has  a  strong  interest  in  the  folk  songs  of  his  native 
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land,  and  has  written  a  set  of  orchestral  variations  on 
the  tune,  "Patrick  Sarsfleld." 

Arnold  Bax,  although  born  (1883)  In  London,  Is 
Irish  by  blood  as  well  as  In  musical  thought.     At  an  early 
age  he  became  Interested  In  the  Neo-Celtlc  movement,  and 
has  consequently  taken  a  strong  Interest  In  Irish  folk  lore 
and  music.      Both  his  rhythm  and  harmony  suggest  the  ultra- 
modern, as  one  listens  to  his  "E^ Symphony" ,  for  example,  in 
which  there  is  a  theme  which  faintly  suggests  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  Irish  m.elodles,  "Danny  Boy." 
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Sim  MARY 


To  recapitulate,  therefore,  we  have  seen  that 
the  object  of  this  paper  was  to  trace  briefly  the  devel- 
opment of  folk  music  In  the  various  European  countries. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  process  of  this  p-rowth 
was  both  gradual  and  natural,  resulting  finally  In  the 
founding  of  national  schools  of  music,  -  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  that  of  the  Neo-Husslans ,  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Nationalism,  naturally  has  been  the  underlying 
Influence  In  the  growth  of  all  that  Is  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain country  or  people.  Including  Its  music.    Nor  has  this 
Influence  been  any  new  factor;  every  race,  every  distinct 
country,  and  often  limited  districts  within  a  single  coun- 
try, have  always  had  their  own  Idioms  of  expression,  pecu- 
liarities of  temperament,  tendencies  of  feeling,  and  range 
of  ideas  which  the  keen  observer  and  critic  learns  to  recog- 
nize as  individual  and  distinctive.     This  age-long  tendency 
has  recently  received  an  Impetus  from  several  directions. 
The  first  has  been  the  political,  -  the  steady  rise  of  ami- 
bition  for  national  freedom,  with  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual life  appropriate  to  each  racial  division.  Another 
cause  has  been  the  discovery  by  scientific  criticism  of  the 
suggestlveness ,  for  a  full  knowledge  of  humanity  and  society, 
of  traits  induced  by  descent  and  habitat,  -  that  which  had 
been  merely  odd  or  picturesque  suddenly  becoming  significant. 
Still  another  is  to  be  found  in  the  advance  of  musical  theory. 
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resulting  in  a  more  searching  classification  of  details  of 
procedure  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  technical  value 
of  neglected  points.  Thus,  .^ust  at  the  time  when  the  gen- 
eral qualities  of  races  and  regions  have  been  eae:er  to 

find  for  them.selves  more  am.ple  expression,  the  study  of 
peculiar  rhythms,  of  melodic  and  harm.onlc  forms,  and  of 
specific  dance  or  song  types,  has  become  somewhat  common 
and  enterprising.    The  phrase,  "national  music",  which  was 
once  used  mainly  to  describe  types  of  unconscious  folk  mu- 
sic, has  now  been  extended  to  apply  to  a  number  of  extreme- 
ly complicated  artistic  efforts  which  seek  to  create  for 
each  principal  country  a  somewhat  complete  musical  style 
and  literature  of  its  own.     In  the  nature  of  thiners ,  since 
music  is  a  universal  art  with  a  large  body  of  technical 
processes  that  are  common  to  all  styles  and  with  a  litera- 
ture that  is  in  cosmopolitan  circulation,  the  amount  of  local 
variation  that  is  possible  is  not  extensive;  but  the  local 
types  are,  nevertheless,  full  of  interest. 

The  French  is  one  of  the  most  individual  of  re- 
cent groups,   thousrh,  in  the  details  of  expression,  not  spe- 
cially marked  by  the  use  of  purely  racial  characteristics 
or  local  peculiarities.    There  is  a  general  elegance,  how- 
ever, and  brilliance  of  effect  usually  combined  with  poetic 
delicacy  and  genuine  imagination  which  is  distinctive.  "French 
musicians  have  been  rigorous  and  profound  students  of  compo- 
sition as  an  art,  and  are  noted  for  utilizing  the  results  of 
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progress  everywhere  without  losing  their  own  originality 
and  freedom.    Their  achievements  and  contributions  in  all 
branches  of  composition  are  probably  unsurpassed. 

The  Italian  group  has  shown  jzireat  zeal  In  pushing 
Itself  forward.     The  warm  abundance  of  melody  is  still  con- 
spicuous, while  a  few  composers  evince  ability  for  sustained 
or  intricate  construction,  and  the  attention  fror^  opera  to 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  is  becoming  steadily  greater 
and  more  fruitful. 

There  are  several  strikingly  able  writers  am.ong 
the  recent  English  group,  whose  work  has  pushed  out  into 
practically  every  field  of  composition.     Since  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  display  of  general  creative 
power  has  been  rare  am.ong  them,  and  they  have  shown  no  spe- 
cial hom.ogeneity  of  style,  -  certainly  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  national  quality  in  Tierm^an,  French,  or  even  Italian 
writing.     It  has  been  sirply  the  fruit  of  diffused  cosm.opoli- 
tan  Influences,  undominated  by  a  distinct  nationalism.  Hence, 
an  English  school  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Russian  school.     Yet  particular  composers  have  e;reat 
individuality,  and  in  several  cases  unquestionable  genius  in 
worklncr  toward  that  end. 

The  m.lghty  cadences  which  thunder  forth  in  the  Lu- 
theran chorales,  the  great  progressions  in  the  music  of  Bach, 
these  are  all  felt  in  the  Genran  folk  sono-s ,    Every  emotional 
range  and  m.elodic  fonn  is  much  more  complex  than  with  the  m.ore 
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simple  Italian  sonf^s;  soretimes  it  becones  more  austere; 
but  on  the  whole,  no  nation  has  songs  which  p;o  so  stralpiht 
to  the  "heart.     A  religious  tlnc!;e  Is  taken  on,  and  so  the 
church  could  adopt  these  folk  tunes  for  Its  hymns  without 
Inconc^rulty . 

Danish  songs  retain  the  sincerity  of  the  German, 
but  add  perhaps  a  little  m.ore  lightness  of  touch,  a  little 
more  of  feeling  for  delicacy  of  design. 

Norway  is  the  most  distant  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  has  naturally  shown  Itself  the  most  individ- 
ual in  its  folk  music.     It  is  the  individuality  which  many 
critics  have  found  in  the  music  of  Grieg.     It  bears  an  air 
of  mystery;  one  hardly  knows  whether  of  the  past  or  of  the 
future.     It  suggests  at  times  the  downricrhtness  of  the  old 
Vikings,  and,  at  others,  the  atmospheric  quality  of  the  mod- 
em composers.    For  variety  and  interest  the  folk  music  of 
Norway  can  rank  among  the  best. 

A  distinct  feature  of  interest  in  the  works  of 
Tchaikovsky,  Dvorak,  and  Sibelius,  -  as  representative  of 
the  folk  music  of  Russia,  Bohemia  and  ^inland  -  is  the  in- 
troduction of  exotic  types  of  melody  and  rhythm,  drawn  from 
national  sources.    Thus  Tchaikovsky,  who  said  he  wished  all 
his  Instrumental  music  to  sound  like  a  p:lorified  Russian 
folk  song,  uses  rhythm.s  of  five  and  seven  beats  in  a  measure 
with  frequent  touches  of  old  m.odal  harmony.    Dvorak  founds 
his  harmony  and  modulations  on  the  exceedingly  chromatic 
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scale  of  the  Bohenians.     In  listening  to  vSibellus  we  are 
conscious  of  the  wild  sweep  of  the  wind,  of  the  unchained 
forces  of  nature. 

Folk  song  is  so  profound  in  its  appeal,  it  is 
so  enchantintrly  varied  and  so  perfectly  new  in  its  form, 
that  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  corplete  confidence 
and  face  with  assurance  the  artistic  destiny  of  these 
European  countries.    Even  now  in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
everywhere  of  more  artistic  forms,  the  peasantry  in  many 
parts  of  T5\irope  continue  to  cherish  songs  and  dances  that 
are  full  of  artless  charm.    The  value  of  this  to  the  gen- 
eral art  of  music  cannot  be  estimated  for  again  and  aetain 
the  standard  types  of  melody,  harmony,  and  form  have  been 
modified  by  the  impress  of  these  humble  styles,  and  it  is 
certainly  encouraging  to  feel  that  there  are  still  places 
where  people  express  their  emotions  and  ideals  in  song; 
for  a  nation  that  has  not  learned  to  sing  -  or  has  for- 
gotten how  -  can  never  create  music  that  endures. 
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